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MAP  STUDY  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

(Social  Studies  2,  Unit  II.) 

Political  and  Territorial   Changes   in  the   Far   East 

For  many  years  large  areas  of  the  Far  East  have  been  de- 
pendencies, colonial  possessions  of  the  Western  powers,  Britain, 
France,  Holland  and  the  United  States.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  invested  by  these  countries  to  develop  the  natural  wealth 
of  their  colonies  with  the  result  that  they  have  become  the  import- 
ant sources  of  world  supply  of  spices,  cinchona  bark  for  quinine, 
rubber,  oil,  tin,  tea,  tobacco,  etc.  These  Far  Eastern  possessions, 
the  chief  of  which  were  India,  Burma,  Malaya,  British  New 
Guinea,  the  Philippines,  French  Indo-China  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  have  brought  rich  profits  to  the  governing  countries. 

Compared  with  their  colonial  rulers  the  peoples  of  these  lands 
were  politically  backward  and  in  varying  degrees  had  little  to  do 
with  the  governing  of  their  countries.  But  with  the  passage  of 
years  many  of  these  native  peoples  have  learned  much  about 
political  freedom  from  their  rulers.  No  longer  satisfied  with  their 
status  as  colonies  and  dependencies,  they  now  want  to  be  self- 
governing,  independent  nations.  Some  of  these  countries  were 
victims  of  Japanese  aggression  during  World  War  II.  Now  liber- 
ated, they  are  encouraged  by  prevailing  circumstances  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 

Political  changes  seldom  take  place  quietly.  Behind  them  are 
always  political  and  economic  disturbances.  The  events  leading  to 
the  birth  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  our  own  story  of 
Confederation  show  that  political  changes  are  usually  accompanied 
by  stubborn  resistance  and  in  some  cases  violent  opposition  and 
bloodshed.  Demonstrations  of  a  similar  nature  are  marking  the 
changes  now  in  progress  in  the  Far  East. 

During  the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars  the  develop- 
ment of  Japan  into  a  Great  Power  with  ambitions  to  absorb  her 
weaker  neighbors  into  a  mighty  Japanese  empire  constituted  the 
major  problem  of  the  Pacific.  The  disastrous  results  of  Japan's 
mounting  ambition  are  current  history.  Beginning  in  1931  Japan 
annexed  large  areas  of  China  and  during  World  War  II  overran 
Burma,  Indo-China,  the  whole  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippines, 
and  even  menaced  the  west  coast  of  Canada  by  occupying  some  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  before  she  was  finally  defeated  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1945. 

The  interwar  period  found  China  split  internally  by  two 
warring  political  factions,  the  Kuomintang  led  by  Chiang  Kai  Shek 
which  had  established  a  more  or  less  recognized  government  at 


Nanking,  and  the  Communists  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Kuomintang  government.  The  war  with  Japan  compelled  the 
Chinese  to  drop  the  civil  war  and  present  a  united  front  to  their 
foes,  but  now  that  Japan  is  defeated  the  Chinese  have  returned 
once  more  with  all  the  military  equipment  available  to  civil  strife. 

New  political  agreements  in  the  Far  East  are  giving  rise  to 
new  names  and  new  border  lines.  This  map  study  and  the 
accompanying  notes  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  and  to  explain 
the  changing  scene  across  the  Pacific. 


INDIA 

Hindu   India  and   Pakistan 

August,  1947,  saw  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  India.  Britain's  imperial  possessions  in  India  ceased  to  exist. 
They  have  been  replaced  by  two  states  with  Dominion  status, 
Hindu  India,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Hindustan,  and  the 
Moslem  state  of  Pakistan.  By  the  Indian  Independence  Bill 
which  passed*  through  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  June, 
1947,  the  British  government  turned  over  to  the  leaders  of 
India's  most  powerful  religious  groups,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Hindu 
leader  and  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  Moslem  leader,  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  in  India. 

Behind  the  transition  of  India  lies  an  intricate  web  of 
political,  religious,  racial,  linguistic,  imperial  and  economic  factors 
which  would  require  volumes  to  explain.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  broad  outline  of  events  that  mark  the  birth  of  the 
two  states.  Since  the  days  of  England's  roving  seamen  under  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  the  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  London  in  1600,  through  a  period  of  350  years  which  saw 
the  spread  of  British  control  with  which  we  connect  the  names  of 
Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings ;  the  passing  of  the  India  Act  in 
1858  which  transferred  the  authority  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  British  Crown  and  the  appointment  of  a  Viceroy  to  India  as 
the  King's  deputy ;  the  proclaiming  of  Queen  Victoria  first  Empress 
of  India  in  1877 ;  until  the  farewell  address  of  Lord  Louis  Mount- 
batten,  the  last  Viceroy  of  India,  in  August  1947,  India  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  British  empire,  in 
fact  she  has  been  aptly  called  "the  brightest  jewel  in  the  imperial 


British   India 

Until  August  1947  India  was  made  up  of  British  India,  whose 
16  provinces  contained  54  per  cent  of  Indian  territory,  about  76 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  a  large  share  of  the  natural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  The  remainder  was 
known  as  the  Princely  States,  totalling  altogether  562  states  and 


estates  ruled  internally  by  Maharajas,  Rajas  and  Nawabs  with 
external  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  British  government.  The  two 
new  Dominions  have  been  carved  from  British  India  alone.  Vis- 
count Mountbatten  is  serving  as  Governor-General  of  India  and 
Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah  is  the  Governor-General  of  Pakistan.  Each 
Dominion  is  now  faced  with  the  task  of  winding  up  British  ad- 
ministration, fixing  the  new  boundaries,  and  drawing  up  new 
constitutions.  The  Dominions  are  free  to  remain  as  members  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  as  Canada  is  today,  or  to  give  up 
Commonwealth  ties  and  become  independent  countries. 

The  Princely  States 

Britain  has  severed  her  relations  with  the  Indian  princes 
whose  states  cover  45  per  cent  of  the  area  of  India  and  include 
about  one  hundred  million  persons.  These  native  rulers,  the  most 
powerful  of  whom  rules  the  state  of  Hyderabad  with  an  area  of 
83,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  sixteen  million,  are  now 
legally  at  liberty  to  choose  independence  or  union  with  India  or 
Pakistan.  Some  of  them  have  already  announced  their  intention 
of  joining  one  or  other  of  the  two  Dominions,  and  Nehru,  the 
Indian  leader  expects  the  rest  to  make  a  similar  decision.  For  the 
larger  and  wealthier  native  states  there  are  circumstances  which, 
so  far  as  the  princes  are  concerned,  favour  independence.  In  some 
cases  the  ruler  is  not  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority  of  his 
people.  For  example,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  is  a  Moslem  while 
the  sixteen  million  persons  he  governs  are  predominantly  Hindu. 
Again,  some  of  these  larger  principalities  have  already  developed 
enlightened  systems  of  government  and  well  organized  educational 
and  social  services,  as  good  as  and  perhaps  better  than  India  or 
Pakistan  can  offer.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  serious 
political  tensions  will  arise  if  any  of  the  princely  states  attempt 
to  establish  complete  independence.  Nehru  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  will  regard  any  recognition  of  such  independence  by 
outside  powers  as  an  unfriendly  act.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
progress  the  two  dominions  make  towards  establishing  stable 
governments. 

Hindu   India  or   Hindustan 

The  new  India  will  embrace  the  mainland  of  India,  including 
Madras,  Bombay,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  United  Provinces, 
Bihan,  Orissa,  parts  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  and  possibly  the 
princely  states  within  the  area.  This  division  would  give  Hindu 
India  a  compact  zone,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  bulk  of  India's  natural  and  industrial  wealth.  By 
reason  of  her  geographical  position  Hindustan  may  become  the 
important  commercial  centre  of  Asia.  Unfortunately  this  division 
includes  about  twenty  million  Moslems  within  the  Hindu  state,  who 
may  became  a  serious  menace  to  peace  if  Moslems  and  Hindus  fail 
to  make  a  peaceful  settlement. 


Pakistan  or  Moslem  India 

Pakistan  is  made  up  of  two  Moslem-majority  zones,  one  in  the 
extreme  northeast  and  the  other  in  the  extreme  northwest  (see 
map) .  The  provinces  involved  in  the  northeast  are  those  of  Assam 
and  Bengal  and  in  the  northwest  those  of  Baluchistan,  Sind,  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Provinces  and  possibly  Kashmir.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  and  Punjab  in  which  the  Moslems  have  only  a 
slight  majority  will  each  in  all  probability  be  divided  between  the 
two  Dominions.  This  division  in  Bengal  would  rob  Pakistan  of 
the  port  of  Calcutta  and  most  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  Punjab  is  a  closely  knit  community  of  six  million 
Sikhs  who  have  no  desire  to  become  part  of  a  Moslem  state. 
Because  the  partition  of  India  into  Hindustan  and  Pakistan 
wherever  the  agreed  boundaries  are  set  is  almost  bound  to  include 
Moslems  in  the  Hindu  state  and  vice  versa  there  may  be  large 
scale  movements  of  persons  in  India  during  the  next  few  months 
as  the  transmigration  of  Moslems  from  Hindustan  to  Pakistan 
and  of  Hindus  from  Pakistan  to  Hindustan  takes  place.  Pakistan, 
as  a  Moslem  state  will  doubtless  form  close  ties  with  the  Arab 
league  of  Moslem  countries. 


The   Problems  of  Partition  and   British   Withdrawal 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  already  mentioned  the  partition 
of  India  into  two  states  and  the  withdrawal  of  British  administra- 
tion will  involve  many  other  knotty  problems. 

The  senior  officers  and  technical  advisors  of  the  Indian  armed 
services  are  still  British  personnel.  Their  immediate  withdrawal 
and  a  division  of  the  army  would  seriously  affect  the  efficiency  of 
the  Indian  fighting  forces  and  weaken  their  defense. 

Civil  administration  which  has  hitherto  had  a  strong  British 
framework  must  now  pass  into  the  hands  of  less  experienced 
Indian  civil  servants.  The  importance  of  an  efficient,  honest  and 
strong  civil  administration  must  never  be  underestimated.  Can 
these  inexperienced  administrators  cope  with  the  manifold  special 
interest  groups  which  will  present  many  problems  in  the  new 
set  up  and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  government?  How  will  the 
Indian  railway,  built  to  serve  India  as  a  whole,  be  divided?  Will 
the  telegraph  and  postal  services  work  smoothly  in  two  units? 
Can  the  two  parts  of  Pakistan  separated  by  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  of  Hindu  India  be  administered  without  friction?  The  parti- 
tion of  provinces  as  in  the  case  of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  will  mean 
the  disruption  of  all  administrative  and  social  services,  and  will 
involve  a  canal  system  and  electricity  supplies.  These  are  some 
of  the  most  obvious  problems  that  the  two  states  must  solve.  There 
are  many  others.  Nationalist  leaders  in  India  who  have  fought 
for  independence  understand  fully  the  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company independence  and  are  prepared  to  face  them. 
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BURMA 

Burma  is  no  longer  "the  easternmost  and  largest  province 
of  British  India"  as  it  is  typically  described  in  the  encyclopedia. 
Burma  is  a  separate  country  now  attempting  to  frame  a 
constitution  which  will  bring  independence,  either  as  a  Dominion 
within  the  framework  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  or  as  an 
entirely  independent  nation.  Since  1937,  when  a  new 
constitution  was  granted,  Burma  has  led  a  separate  existence 
and  has  made  steady  progress  towards  self-government.  The 
constitution  of  1937  left  the  British  Governor  responsible  for 
such  matters  as  defence  and  foreign  affairs  while  the  Burmese 
legislature  looked  after  internal  affairs. 

The  study  of  European  history  in  Burmese  schools  and  at 
the  university  at  Rangoon  has  done  much  to  inspire  the  Burmese 
student  to  take  an  active  part  in  his  country's  political  life  and 
to  enter  the  struggle  for  the  application  of  democratic  and 
nationalist  principles  in  Burmese  government.  Burmese 
nationalists,  in  recent  years,  have  resented  any  Indian 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Burma  and  have  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  be  free  from  British  rule. 

Certain  Burmese  leaders  found  in  World  War  II  an 
opportunity  to  expel  the  British.  To  this  end  they  raised  the 
Burma  National  Army  which  assisted  the  Japanese  in  their 
invasion  of  Burma  in  1942.  Later  this  same  army  fought  with 
the  Allies  in  1945  when  its  leader  had  discovered  that  liberation 
from  enlightened  British  control  meant  Japanese  domination 
and  dictatorial  control.  An  Anti-Fascist  League  was  formed  in 
Burma  whose  chief  aim  was  to  expel  the  Japanese  and 
establish  Burmese  independence.  The  League  became  and 
continues  to  be  the  strongest  political  party  in  Burma.  It  was 
originally  led  by  General  Aung  San  who  had  given  assistance 
to  the  Japanese  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  During  the  final 
stages  of  World  War  II,  the  League  carried  on  an  active 
campaign  against  the  Japanese. 

Like  other  occupied  countries,  Burma  was  left  with  many 
economic  and  political  problems  by  the  defeated  enemy.  Her 
economy  had  been  seriously  dislocated  by  the  war.  There  was 
a  serious  shortage  of  clothing.  Food  was  poorly  distributed 
due  to  the  disrupted  transport  system  which  had  been 
battered  by  R.A.F.  bombings.  Refugees  had  to  be  resettled. 
Internal  finance  problems  were  causing  disagreement  amongst 
the  people.  In  May  1945  the  British  government  stated  that 
they  were  prepared  to  sanction  a  new  constitution  to  be  drawn 
up  by  representatives  of  the  Burma  people  which  would  give 
Burma  Dominion  status.  Burmese  nationalists  impatient  with 
any  procedures  that  would  delay  their  independence,  persuaded 
the  British  government  to  drop  the  idea  of  Dominion  status  and 
to  cut  short  the  process  by  which  Burma  is  to  become 
independent.    It  was  agreed  that  a  constituent  assembly  should 
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be  elected  by  the  Burmese  people  to  draft  a  new  constitution  for 
Burma.  This  election  took  place  in  April  1947  and  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  the  Anti-Fascist  League  still  led  by 
Aung  San.  In  the  meantime  the  Interim  Government  is  carried 
on  by  the  British  Governor  and  a  body  of  Burmese  ministers 
known  as  the  Governor's  Executive  Council  of  which  Aung  San 
was  a  member.  In  July  1947  while  this  Executive  Council  was  in 
session,  six  armed  men  burst  into  the  Chamber  at  Rangoon  and 
sprayed  the  Council  with  Sten-gun  bullets.  Six  ministers  were 
killed  and  two  injured.  Amongst  the  dead  was  Aung  San  whose 
leadership  meant  much  to  the  new  constituent  assembly.  The 
murderers  have  not  been  identified. 

The  Burma  Constituent  Assembly  held  its  first  meeting  on 
June  10,  1947,  at  which  it  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  the 
projected  constitution  "shall  be  that  of  an  independent  sovereign 
republic  to  be  known  as  the  Union  of  Burma."  Thakin  Nar  has 
replaced  Aung  San  to  form  a  new  government  and  to  carry  on 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  The  task  before  him  is  to  build 
up  a  strong  nation,  to  suppress  those  movements  that  resort  to 
violence  and  murder  and  to  rally  the  best  elements  to  secure  the 
peaceful  development  of  Burma  as  an  independent  nation.* 

CEYLON 

When  the  new  Ceylon  Parliament  meets  in  October  1947 
amendments  will  be  made  to  the  existing  constitution  which  will 
give  the  island  at  the  tip  of  India,  a  government  similar  in  most 
respects  to  that  of  the  Dominions.  At  present  Ceylon  has  a 
constitution  which  provides  for  a  parliamentary  government 
consisting  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate  to  which 
a  Cabinet  is  responsible.  This  parliament  was  to  concern  itself 
with  internal  affairs,  leaving  external  affairs,  the  defence  of  the 
country  and  certain  legislature  affecting  minorities  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  government. 

In  the  past  Ceylon  has  been  organized  into  communal 
groupings  on  a  religious  basis.  This  has  been  a  drawback  to  the 
development  of  parliamentary  government  along  party  lines. 
Political  parties  are  now  emerging  with  definite  policies  and 
programmes  of  social  reform  and  economic  development  in 
preparation  for  the  election  of  the  new  parliament.  Ceylon  is 
no  longer  a  Crown  Colony.  It  is  preparing  to  take  its  place  as  a 
Dominion  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

MALAYA 

Proposals  for  a  Federation  of  Malaya  to  replace  the 
Malayan  Union  established  last  April  were  published  on 
December  25th,  1946.  They  have  been  worked  out  by  a 
committee  representing  the   Malayan   Government,   the   Malay 

♦Burma    has    now    declared    herself    an    independent    sovereign    republic. 
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sultans,   and  the   United   Malays   Nationalist   Organization,   in 
order  to  resolve  Malay  objections  to  the  Union. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government's  fundamental  objective 
in  Malaya  is  the  creation  of  a  strong,  united  country  capable  of 
achieving  self-government.  The  system  in  force  in  1941  could 
not  lend  itself  to  such  a  development,  and  far-reaching  changes 
were  necessary.  In  1941  British  Malaya  consisted  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  (Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca)  which  formed 
a  Crown  Colony  with  direct  administration  by  Britain,  and  the 
nine  Malaya  States,  four  federated  and  five  unfederated.  In 
these  States  the  sultans  retained  sovereignty,  but  were  bound  by 
treaty  to  accept  Britain's  advice  on  all  matters  except  those 
relating  to  Mohammedan  religion  and  custom.  Malays  formed 
less  than  half  the  total  population.  They  were  slightly  out- 
numbered by  the  Chinese,  and  Indians  formed  the  third  largest 
community.  The  Malays,  a  conservative  people,  chose  for  the 
most  part  to  remain  peasants  and  fishermen,  leaving  the  large- 
scale  economic  development  of  the  country  to  European 
enterprise  and  to  the  Chinese  and  Indian  immigrants.  There 
were  thus  ten  separate  administrations  and  three  main  racial 
groups  widely  divergent  in  tradition,  culture,  and  interest. 

The  Malayan  Union  plan  had  two  main  features.  First,  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  central  government  for  the  whole  of 
Malaya  except  Singapore,  which  for  the  present  remains  a 
separate  colony;  second,  the  institution  of  a  citizenship  which 
would  give  to  all  those  who  regard  Malaya  as  their  real  home 
and  the  object  of  their  loyalty,  a  share  in  its  political  and  cultural 
life,  in  which  the  Malays  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  privileged 
position.  All  parties  were  agreed  on  the  need  for  greater  unity. 
Malay  objections  were  to  the  steps  by  which  it  was  to  be  achieved 
under  the  Union  plan,  and  behind  these  objections  lay  a  long- 
standing fear  of  finding  themselves  submerged  by  the  immigrant 
races. 

To  bring  about  unification  of  the  government  under  the 
Union,  new  treaties  were  negotiated  with  each  of  the  sultans 
by  Sir  Harold  MacMichael,  Britain's  special  representative, 
whereby  full  sovereignty  in  the  Malay  States  was  ceded  to  the 
British  crown.  These  treaties  aroused  much  protest  among  the 
Malays.  In  the  cession  of  even  nominal  sovereignty  by  the 
sultans,  who  for  centuries  have  been  the  constitutional  and 
spiritual  leaders  of  their  people,  the  Malays  felt  a  threat  to  their 
continued  existence  as  a  race.  They  protested  that  the  sultans 
had  signed  without  consulting  them,  and  the  sultans  said  that 
they  had  not  fully  understood  the  import  of  the  treaties.  The 
terms  of  the  proposed  citizenship,  which  would  be  available  to 
persons  of  any  race  after  five  years'  residence,  were  resisted 
with  equal  vigor  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  lead  to  the 
political  as  well  as  the  economic  domination  of  the  country  by 
people  of  alien  race. 
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The  racial  unity  displayed  by  the  Malays  in  this  situation, 
and  their  outspoken  opposition  to  the  action  of  their  rulers  are 
two  entirely  new  features  in  the  country's  history.  In  the  past, 
the  Malays  have  shown  little  interest  in  politics,  and  the  marked 
tendency  to  separatism  between  the  various  States  has  been  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  a  self-governing  Malaya.  Reaction  to  the 
Malayan  Union,  however,  produced  a  country-wide  Malay 
popular  movement,  with  opinion  quickly  mobilized  through 
such  bodies  as  the  Mohammedan  parish  councils,  clubs, 
associations,  and  the  press.  It  is  with  representatives  of  this 
movement,  as  well  as  with  the  Malay  sultans,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  have  now  been  able  to  discuss  the  country's  future. 
The  Governor-General  of  Malays,  Mr.  Malcolm  Macdonald, 
formerly  United  Kingdom  High  Commissioner  in  Canada,  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotiations. 

The  proposed  Federation  would  include  the  territory  that 
is  now  the  Malayan  Union,  and  would  have  a  strong,  repre- 
sentative, central  government.  The  main  differences  with  the 
Union  plan  are  that  the  sultans  would  be  reinstated  as 
constitutional  rulers  in  their  own  states,  but  would  be  bound  to 
accept  Britain's  advise  on  all  matters  except  Mohammedan 
religion  and  custom,  and  that  the  requirements  for  citizenship 
would  be  more  strict. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  have  given  their 
provisional  approval  to  these  proposals,  but  no  final  decision 
can  be  reached  until  all  communities  in  Malaya  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  views. 

INDONESIA 

Indonesia  is  one  of  the  new  names  to  appear  in  the  Far  East. 
It  applies  in  general  to  that  group  of  islands  formerly  called  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  which  lies  along  the  equator  between  Australia 
and  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  includes  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  Dutch  New  Guinea.  These  islands  with  a  population 
of  70  million  have  immensely  rich  natural  resources.  The  fertile 
soil  and  hot,  humid  equatorial  climate  provide  an  abundance  of 
tropical  products.  A  list  of  these  products  indicates  how  essential 
they  are  to  our  modern  economy:  cinchona  bark  for  quinine, 
rubber,  tin,  pepper,  sugar,  oil,  tea,  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  fruit,  hard- 
woods, copra  and  tobacco. 

To  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Holland,  or  the  Nether- 
lands, who  had  invested  about  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
develop  the  natural  wealth  of  their  colonies  these  islands  were  of 
vital  importance.  Each  year  the  Dutch  investment  yielded  profits 
amounting  to  150  million  dollars. 

The  produce  of  the  fertile  soil  and  luxurious  forests  of  these 
islands  is  exported  as  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  in  other 
countries  into  manufactured  goods.    There  is  very  little  industrial 
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development  in  Indonesia.  The  natives  are  chiefly  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers,  although  there  are  some  fishermen  along 
the  coasts,  and  a  small  percentage  of  craftsmen,  carpenters,  weav- 
ers and  metal  workers. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  wealth  of  their  country  and  the  large 
profits  which  go  into  the  pockets  of  Dutch  investors,  the  native 
peoples  themselves  are  poor,  receiving  pitifully  small  returns  for 
their  labour,  and  over  90  per  cent  of  them  are  illiterate.  Although 
the  education  of  the  Indonesians  has  been  seriously  neglected  some 
of  the  peoples  in  these  islands  possess  native  cultures  which  rank 
amongst  the  richest  and  most  interesting  in  the  world.  The  cul- 
tural accomplishments  of  natives  of  Java  and  Bali,  for  instance, 
are  worth  investigation. 

Ruled  by  a  succession  of  conquerors,  the  peoples  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  have  for  the  past  300  years  been  governed  by  the 
Dutch,  whose  energy  and  resourcefulness  have  made  these  islands 
one  of  the  worlds'  greatest  tropical  storehouses.  In  1942  the 
Japanese  drove  out  the  Dutch  and  occupied  the  islands.  Holland 
was  unable  to  shield  her  colonies  because  she  was  already  occupied 
by  the  Germans  and  the  natives  themselves  were  no  match  for 
the  highly  organized  Japanese  war  machine.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  occupation  that  the  Netherlands  government  promised 
the  Indonesians  their  freedom  when  the  war  had  come  to  an  end. 
Bearing  in  mind  this  promise  of  freedom  and  the  promises  of 
freedom  which  their  neighbours  had  also  been  given,  the  Indones- 
ians, who  under  Japanese  rule  had  been  inspired  by  the  slogan 
'"'Asia  for  the  Asiatics',  when  liberated  in  August  1945,  demanded 
their  independence  at  once.  An  independent  Republic  of  Indonesia 
was  proclaimed  with  its  capital  at  Jogjakarta  in  Java  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Sockarno,  a  native  leader  who  was  strongly 
opposed  to  Dutch  rule.  Armed  resistance  was  put  up  by  the 
natives  to  British  and  Dutch  forces  which  had  been  sent  to  disarm 
the  Japanese. 

In  November  1946,  a  truce  was  declared  and  the  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  leaders  met,  with  Lord  Killearn  as  mediator,  to  settle 
the  details  of  a  plan  which  would  free  the  islands  from  Dutch  rule. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Cheribon,  on  the  north  coast  of  Java, 
near  Batavia,  and  after  four  months  of  discussion  and  planning 
the  Cheribon  Agreement  was  finally  drafted  which  made  provision 
for  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  which  was  to  comprise  three 
states:  (1)  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  made  up  of  Java,  Madura 
and  Sumatra;  (2)  Borneo;  (3)  and  East  Indonesia  made  up  of 
Celebes,  the  Moluccas  and  Dutch  East  Guinea.  Each  state  is  to 
have  local  self-government  with  a  federal  government  to  look  after 
the  joint  interests  of  the  United  Spates  of  Indonesia  which  in  turn 
would  be  linked  to  the  Netherlands  in  a  new  imperial  partnership 
known  as  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union.  All  was  to  be  ready 
to  put  this  new  plan  into  effect  on  January  1,  1949. 
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The  establishment  of  provisional  governments  has  produced 
many  thorny  problems.  So  too  has  the  attempt  to  run  a  combined 
Dutch-Indonesian  police  force.  But  the  most  hotly  disputed  point 
has  been  over  the  right  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  to  control  the 
export  of  goods  from  its  territory.  The  Dutch  have  flatly  refused 
to  permit  the  Indonesians  to  export  rubber,  oil  and  other  products. 
They  claim  that  these  goods,  coming  from  Dutch-owned  planta- 
tions do  not  belong  to  the  Republic.  The  Indonesians,  in  turn, 
refuse  to  return  the  large  estates  to  their  owners  unless  native 
workers  are  given  larger  wages. 

The  accumulation  of  differences  of  opinion,  bickerings  and  mis- 
understandings led  to  open  war  in  July  1947,  when  the  Dutch  army 
eager  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  struck  at 
the  defiant  natives  who  in  turn  were  determined  to  win  self-rule 
and  independence.  The  well-equipped  Dutch  forces  made  speedy 
headway  in  their  attempt  to  bring  the  Indonesians  to  task  but  the 
Republicans  were  mobilizing  guerrilla  bands  to  wear  down  the 
Dutch  in  a  long  fight.  The  Indonesians  also  threatened  to  adopt 
a  scorched-earth  policy  by  setting  fire  to  warehouses,  rubber 
estates,  and  oil  fields.  In  two  weeks  of  fighting  the  Dutch  had 
gained  control  of  most  of  the  important  ports  and  coastal  towns. 

On  August  4  the  cease  fire  order  was  given  on  both  sides.  The 
United  Nations  Security  Council  had  successfully  intervened 
ordering  the  warring  parties  to  cease  hostilities.  Both  Australia 
and  India  had  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
whose  task  it  is  to  keep  peace  among  the  nations.  Acting  there- 
fore under  Article  39  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Security  Council  considered  it  their  duty  to  halt  "the  threat  to 
peace". 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

The  dispute  between  France  and  her  colonial  possessions  in 
the  Far  East  called  French  Indo-China  which  began  in  1945  has 
not  yet  been  settled  but  the  politically  conscious  section  of  the 
population  has  indicated  clearly  that  the  country  will  no  longer 
submit  willingly  to  French  rule. 

French  Indo-China  comprises  Tongking,  Laos,  Annam, 
Cochinchina  and  Gambodia.  During  World  War  II  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  who  in  1945  declared  it  independent 
of  France.  France  at  this  time  was  also  occupied  and  in  no 
position  to  bargain  with  her  colonies.  However,  the  French  gov- 
ernment did  express  a  willingness  to  grant  autonomy  to  Indo-China 
provided  French  interests  could  be  controlled  by  France. 

When  Japan  collapsed  on  V-J  day  in  August  1945,  and  before 
French  officials  and  French  forces  could  reach  Indo-China,  the 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam  made  up  of  the  Annamese  countries  of 
Tongking,  Annam  and  Cochinchina  was  set  up  with  its  capital  at 
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Hanoi.  On  the  arrival  of  British  and  French  forces,  Japanese 
and  Vietnamese  forces  were  disarmed.  Negotiations  took  place 
between  the  French  and  the  Vietnamese  resulting  in  an  agreement 
signed  at  Hanoi  whereby  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  was  recognized 
as  a  free  state  with  its  own  government  and  army  but  forming  a 
part  of  an  Indochinese  Federation  still  under  the  French  flag. 
Renewed  trouble  began  over  Cochinchina,  a  rich  agricultural  area, 
considered  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  by  the  Vietnamese 
but  as  a  separate  state  by  the  French  who  recognized  under  the 
puppet  government  of  Dr.  Thinn,  a  Republic  of  Cochinchina.  Laos 
and  Gambodia  are  at  present  ruled  by  native  princes  and  are 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  the  Kingdom  of  Gambodia 
respectively  but  in  Laos  there  is  a  group  which  wants  political 
freedom  and  a  republican  form  of  government. 

Indo-China  is  a  country  larger  than  France  itself  with  fertile 
rice  fields  and  abundant  coal  supplies  but  her  economy  has  been 
seriously  dislocated  by  the  war  and  outside  help  may  be  necessary 
to  set  the  machinery  going  again.  France  has  undoubtedly  invested 
a  great  deal  of  capital  in  the  country  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources and  now  wishes  to  protect  her  investments.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  follow  the  course  of  this  dispute  and  the  political 
developments  arising  from  it. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  July  1946,  the  Philippine 
Islands  became  an  independent  nation.  Their  hard  won  freedom 
from  colonial  rule  has  been  a  spur  to  other  peoples  in  the  Far 
East  who  are  making  a  bid  for  political  freedom.  Since  1899,  as 
a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  Philippines  had  been 
governed  by  the  United  States.  There  had  always  been  strong 
opposition  to  American  rule  and  an  ardent  desire  for  independence 
by  many  of  the  Filipinos  but  not  until  1934  were  they  given  a 
definite  promise  of  freedom  when  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  a  Bill  which  provided  for  Philippine  independence  after  a 
waiting  period  during  which  the  Filipinos  were  to  rule  themselves 
under  United  States  supervision. 

The  war  upset  this  plan,  leaving  the  Philippines  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  death.  The  accounts  of  hard  fought  battles  between 
United  States  troops  and  the  Japanese  are  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 
For  the  Filipinos  these  battles  have  meant  death  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  people,  the  destruction  of  buildings  and 
industrial  equipment  and  commercial  stagnation. 

Manuel  Roxas  undertook  a  heavy  task,  when  as  president,  he 
headed  the  first  Filipino  government  in  1946.  To  the  inexperience 
of  a  young  country  were  added  internal  opposition  and  the  recon- 
struction of  a  war-torn  country.  A  year  of  self-government  has 
proved  to  the  Filipinos  that  independence  is  fraught  with  thorny 
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problems.  Malcontents  accuse  their  government  of  incompetence 
and  graft.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  of  war  damages 
paid  by  the  United  States.  They  claim  that  the  620  million  dollars 
paid  by  the  United  States  will  only  meet  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  reconstruction.  They  feel  that  there  are  still  too  many 
commercial  ties  with  the  United  States  which  do  not  leave  the 
Filipinos  free  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  agreement  under  which  the  United  States  is  permitted  to 
establish  naval,  military  and  air  bases  in  the  Philippines  which 
involves  the  presence  of  United  States  armed  forces  on  the  islands. 

These  are  valid  criticisms,  but  they  represent  only  one  point 
of  view.  The  Philippine  government  may  not  have  done  all  that 
was  expected  of  it  but  perhaps  it  is  inevitable  for  a  young  govern- 
ment to  make  mistakes.  Americans  still  have  a  big  stake  in  the 
Philippine  industry  and  commerce  and  naturally  want  to  protect 
their  financial  interests.  The  United  States  has  long  been  the  best 
customer  of  the  Phillippines,  taking  90  per  cent  of  their  export 
trade.  To  assist  the  rehabilitation  of  Philippine  trade  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  place  no  tariffs  on  Philippine  goods  entering 
the  United  States  for  eight  years  and  during  an  additional  20  years 
after  that  tariffs  will  be  charged  gradually.  If  the  presence  of 
United  States  armed  forces  is  regarded  as  a  threat  to  Philippine 
independence  by  some,  many  others  remember  their  helplessness 
in  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion  and  welcome  United  States 
protection. 

The  Philippines  are  a  group  of  some  7,000  islands,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  have  an  area  of  less  than  one  square  mile.  About 
18  million  people  live  on  these  islands.  From  their  fertile  valleys 
sugar,  coconut  oil,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  produced  for  export  and 
from  their  mines  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  other  minerals 
are  extracted.  There  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  fuel  in  the  islands. 
Most  of  their  coal  must  be  imported.  Agricultural  methods  are 
generally  efficient  although  in  parts  they  are  still  primitive,  but 
it  appears  that  more  food  must  be  grown  for  home  consumption 
if  the  standard  of  living  is  to  be  raised. 


MARSHALL,  MARIANAS  AND  CAROLINE  ISLANDS 

Three  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Marshalls,  Caro- 
lines and  Marianas,  which  until  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese,  formed 
part  of  the  Japanese  empire  have  now  been  awarded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  United  Nations.  These  islands  which  number  623 
and  include  thousands  of  atolls,  reefs  and  islets  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  but  their  total  land  area  is  only  830  square  miles. 
Well  populated  and  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  fertile  soil  and 
minerals  these  islands  are  now  administered  by  the  United  States 
Military  Government  and  patrolled  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
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KOREA 

For  the  Koreans  V-J  Day,  August  1945  meant  liberation 
from  forty  years  of  Japanese  domination  and  in  exchange 
occupation  by  United  States  and  Soviet  forces.  By  agreement 
between  the  Big  Powers  Korea  was  divided  into  two  zones  at 
the  38th  parallel  and  promised  "independence  in  due  course." 
The  northern  zone  'with  the  heavy  industry  built  up  by  Japan 
and  most  of  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  production,  and  an 
important  agricultural  area,  is  occupied  by  Russia;  the  southern 
zone  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the  northern  zone  containing 
of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  26  million  population  and  predomin- 
antly agricultural  is  occupied  by  the  United  States.  The  two 
zones  are  administered  as  two  separate  units. 

The  Russian  zone  is  administered  under  the  supervision  of 
Soviet  authorities  by  the  Korean  Interim  People's  Committee,  a 
governing  body  in  agreement  with  Russian  communist  principles. 
In  the  name  of  this  Committee  all  changes  and  reforms  are 
made.  Thus  it  was  the  Interim  People's  Committee  which 
confiscated  large  estates  owned  by  the  Japanese  and  wealthy 
Koreans  and  distributed  the  land  free  of  cost  to  poor  peasants. 
This  Committee  also  nationalized  all  industries. 

The  American  zone  is  administered  by  an  Interim 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  United  States  Military  Government 
assisted  by  a  Korean  Advisory  Council.  The  administration  is 
conducted  along  lines  acceptable  to  American  democratic 
principles.  Thus  Japanese  confiscated  land  was  offered  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  No  breaking  up  of  the  old  social 
structure  in  favour  of  state  control  has  occurred  in  the  southern 
zone. 

The  Koreans,  a  peace  loving  people,  not  as  politically 
advanced  as  the  peoples  of  the  western  democracies  naturally 
want  their  independence,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  agree- 
ment amongst  them  as  to  the  kind  of  government  they  should 
have.  The  Koreans  have  been  subjected  to  constant  communist 
propaganda  from  their  Soviet  neighbours  in  the  north  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a  strong  Communist  party.  The  two  other 
well  supported  parties  are  the  Nationalist  and  Democratic 
parties.  A  multitude  of  smaller  parties  and  political  groups  have 
also  sprung  up  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  already  puzzled 
Koreans. 

Today  Korea  is  the  object  of  a  sharp  disagreement  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States.  Under  the  plan  agreed 
upon  in  December  1945,  Koreo  was  to  be  placed  under  a  four- 
power  (U.S.A.,  Britain,  U.S.S.R.  and  China)  trusteeship  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  This  arrangement  was  not  well  received 
by  the  Koreans  in  general  because  it  was  too  similar  to  Japanese 
domination.  The  Korean  Communists  accepted  the  trusteeship 
plan  but  no  move  has  been  made  to  abolish  the  zones  and  set  up  a 
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single  provisional  regime  because  the  Soviet  has  steadfastly- 
refused  to  allow  the  United  States  to  admit  to  the  commission 
any  Korean  democratic  leaders  who  are  hostile  to  Russian 
decisions  on  the  trusteeship. 

In  the  meantime,  Korea,  sawn  in  two,  her  economy  sadly 
disrupted,  is  prevented  from  seeking  agreement  amongst  her 
own  people  on  which  a  political  independence  might  be  built. 

JAPAN 

Over  the  period  of  50  years  (1895-1945)  Japan  built  up 
for  herself  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbours  a  large  empire. 
All  was  lost  on  V-J  Day,  August  1945,  when  the  Japanese 
surrendered  to  the  Allies  whose  leaders  had  decided  at  Yalta 
in  February  1945  that  the  Japanese  would  have  to  withdraw  to 
their  island  homeland  and  stay  there.  The  islands  of  Japan 
number  several  thousand,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
which  are  Honshu,  Kokaido,  Kyushu  and  Shikoku. 

The  Japanese  empire  grew  as  the  following  areas  were 
overrun : 

Formosa,  1895. 

Port  Arthur  in  Manchuria,  1905. 

Korea,  1910. 

German  islands  in  the  Pacific  mandated  to  Japan  in 

1920  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Manchuria,  1931. 

Large  portions  of  Eastern  and  Northern  China,  1937. 
Southern    China,    French    Indo-China,    Siam,    Burma, 

Dutch     and    British    East    Indies,     Malaya,    the 

Philippine   Islands,   many  Pacific   Islands   during 

1940-45. 

Lack  of  adequate  natural  and  industrial  resources  at  home, 
a  surplus  population  and  a  militaristic  government  with 
mounting  ambition  to  establish  Japan  as  a  great  power,  with  an 
expanding  empire  in  the  Far  East,  were  factors  contributing  to 
Japanese  aggression.  But  war  and  aggression  have  clearly  not 
solved  the  economic  problems  of  Japan.  Her  population  now 
about  seventy-six  million  and  steadily  increasing,  throws  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  Japanese  government  and  on 
Japanese  industrialists  to  build  up  their  industries  to  support 
her  people. 

The  Occupation  of  Japan 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
it  would  seem  that  the  political  aspect  of  Japan's  problems 
must  be  settled  before  the  economic  aspects  can  be  given 
attention.  For  the  past  two  years  Japan  has  been  occupied  by 
United    States    forces    under    General     MacArthur,     Supreme 
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Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  (SCAP)  who  has  played  a 
vigorous  part  in  shaping  the  occupational  policy,  although  two 
advisory  bodies,  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  Washington  and 
the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  at  Tokyo,  both  composed  of  Allied 
representatives,  have  been  established  to  assist  in  formulating 
policy  towards  Japan.  The  task  of  the  occupying  forces  which 
landed  in  Japan  in  September  1945  was  clear-cut  but  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties.  It  consisted  of  four  phases,  the  first  two 
of  which  have  now  been  completed. 

Phase  one  consisted  of  the  disarmament  and  the 
demobilization  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces;  the  apprehension 
and  trial  of  war  criminals;  the  breaking,  up  of  militaristic 
societies;  and  the  closing  up  of  munitions  plants  and  all  war 
industries. 

Phase  two  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  state, 
one  that  would  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the  world  to  maintain 
world  peace.  This  has  been  attempted  by  creating  a  democratic 
Japan.  The  divine  Emperor  who  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch 
is  now  a  figurehead  with  no  apparent  power.  Sovereignty  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  people  who  now  are  governed  by  a 
democratically  elected  parliament.  All  civil  restrictions  imposed 
by  former  Fascist-inspired  governments  have  been  removed.  No 
secret  police  now  prevent  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  The 
big  industrial  combines  that  were  controlled  by  a  small  group 
of  wealthy  families  who  were  able  to  monopolize  Japanese 
trade  and  industry  prior  to  1945  have  been  broken  up.  The 
feudalistic  land-owning  system  in  Japan  which  prevented  the 
peasants  from  owning  the  land  they  worked  has  been  abolished. 
A  land  reform  programme  has  enabled  some  two  million 
peasants  to  purchase  small  parcels  of  land. 

Phase  three  concerns  the  economy  of  Japan.  A  hungry, 
poverty-stricken  people  will  not  be  a  peace-loving  people.  Nor 
will  democracy  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  hunger  and  despair. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  does  not  want  to  restore  the 
economic  well-being  of  a  Japan  that  might  use  its  regained 
strength  to  start  another  war.  The  economic  recovery  of  Japan 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Japanese  government.  War  and  the 
subsequent  defeat  dislocated  Japanese  trade,  industry  and  her 
internal  economy.  Black  markets,  food  hoarding,  and 
inflatory  prices  have  thrown  the  internal  economy  out  of  gear 
and  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  by  the  Japanese  governments. 
Trade  and  industry  can  only  be  restored  when  the  Allies  remove 
restrictions  on  production  and  import,  and  allow  Japan  to  carry 
on  a  foreign  trade.  The  fortune  of  Japan  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  her  export  trade  which  in  turn  will  hinge  on  the 
importation  of  raw  materials,  not  from  dependencies  but  on  an 
ordinary  commercial  basis. 

When  plans  for  Japan's  economic  recovery  have  been  laid 
and  the  Allies  are  satisfied  that  occupation  is  no  longer  necessary, 
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then  the  fourth  and  last  phase  has  been  reached,  the  peace  treaty 
between  Japan  and  the  Allied  Nations. 

The   New  Japanese  Government 

The  duration  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  will  depend  upon 
the  success  of  the  new  government  in  dealing  with  the 
important  economic  issues  of  the  country.  The  structure  of  this 
new  government  which  gives  to  the  Japanese  people  a  political 
freedom  they  have  never  before  exercised,  is  worth  examination. 
In  general  outline  it  is  similar  to  the  British  government. 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  (the  lower  house)  comparable 
to  the  House  of  Commons  has  466  members  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

2.  The  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet  ministers  are  drawn 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  are  responsible 
to  it. 

3.  The  House  of  Councillors  (the  upper  house)  similar  to  our 
Senate  has  250  members  also  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
period  of  six  years. 

4.  The  Emperor,  who  formerly  had  the  power  to  dissolve 
parliament  at  will,  is  now  a  mere  figurehead  acting  as  a 
symbol  of  state  unity. 

In  the  April  1947  elections  the  Social  Democrats  won  a 
majority  and  their  leader  Katayama  was  elected  Premier.  His 
position  was  stabilized  by  the  backing  of  the  four  major  political 
parties — the  Socialist,  Democrats,  Liberals  and  People's 
Co-operatives.  Premier  Katayama  is  now  pledged  to  follow  a 
Socialist  programme  which  entails  the  nationalization  of  the 
major  industries,  coal,  steel  and  fertilizers,  and  the  Japanese 
banks.  He  must  also  cope  with  the  manifold  problems  of 
internal  economy  as  well  as  take  vigorous  action  in  the  restoration 
of  trade  and  industry. 


CHINA 

From  time  to  time  pictures  appear  in  our  periodicals  which 
shed  a  vivid  light  on  some  phase  of  China's  unrest.  It  may  be 
the  corpse  of  a  child  who  has  died  of  starvation  lying  by  the 
road  side;  a  truckload  of  soldiers  moving  toward  the  scene  of 
civil  war  in  Manchuria;  a  child  holding  a  great  stack  of  440,000 
Chinese  dollars,  in  one  hand  and  its  equivalent,  a  $10  American 
bill  in  the  other;  a  conference  of  political  leaders  brought 
together  to  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  the  open  warfare  between 
the  Government  party  and  the  Communists.  These  are  scenes 
from  the  drama  now  being  enacted  in  China. 

After  two  years  of  official  peace  China  is  still  engaged  in  a 
disastrous    civil    war    between    the    forces    of    the    Nationalist 
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Goverment  of  the  Kuomintang  party,  and  the  Chinese 
Communists.  It  is  essentially  a  political  battle  between  the 
government  officially  in  power  led  by  Chiang  Kai-chek,  which 
favours  a  conservative  brand  of  politics  and  the  Communists 
who  demand  sweeping  social  and  political  reforms  in  line  with 
communistic  thought.  Each  party  is  backed  by  an  army.  The 
Government  forces,  stronger  and  better  equipped  than  the 
Communists  have  not  made  much  progress  in  smashing  the 
opposition  in  North  China  and  Manchuria,  the  stronghold  of 
Communism.  Chasing  the  communists  has  been  compared  to 
punching  a  bag  of  rice.  The  fist  sinks  in  and  the  bag  bulges 
but  does  not  break. 

The  effects  of  this  turmoil  on  the  economy  of  China  are 
widespread.  The  entire  resources  of  the  country,  manpower, 
food  supplies,  clothing  and  transport,  are  consumed  by  the 
armies,  leaving  little  outside  the  flourishing  black  market  for 
the  civilian  population.  Currency  inflation  has  rendered  the 
Chinese  dollar  almost  valueless,  producing  financial  distress 
amongst  the  urban  population  in  particular.  The  civil  conflict 
is  paralyzing  the  trade  and  industry  of  China.  Mines  and 
factories  are  idle  for  lack  of  machinery,  transportation  and 
technicians  which  cannot  be  supplied  or  organized  during  the 
present  unrest.  For  the  alleviation  of  the  fearful  poverty  which 
overshadows  the  lives  of  the  Chinese  peasants,  comprising  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  population,  who  eke  out  a  meagre  existence 
of  semi-starvation  on  land  cultivated  by  medieval  methods,  little 
can  be  done  while  the  country  is  at  war.  Land  is  the  chief 
form  of  wealth  in  China  and  upon  its  use  may  depend  the  future 
of  China.  The  peasant  and  the  land  must  therefore  be  given 
considerable  thought  by  China's  government. 

Behind  the  unrest  in  China  is  a  tangle  of  political  forces 
which  can  only  be  traced  here  in  broad  outline.  The  central 
government  of  the  Kuomintang  established  twenty  years  ago, 
made  significant  progress  towards  the  modernization  of  China 
up  to  1937.  New  highways,  railways  and  communication  services 
were  built,  a  more  stable  currency  was  created,  and  the  frame- 
work of  a  more  modern  government  was  set  up.  The  Japanese 
invasion  of  1937  wiped  out  most  of  this  progress  and  the  present 
government  had  to  begin  all  over  again  in  1945.  There  is  wide- 
spread discontent  amongst  the  Chinese  with  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  cope  with  the  currency  inflation,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  war-damaged  transport  system.  Chinese 
businessmen  are  not  satisfied  with  progress  made  to  reinstate 
foreign  trade.  Peasants  misled  by  the  methods  used  by 
communists  in  easing  the  lot  of  landworkers  in  communist-held 
China  look  for  land  reforms  which  the  government  has  not  yet 
put  into  effect.  Outside  influence  has  an  important  bearing  on 
China's  problems.  The  United  States  has  given  aid  to  the 
central  government  of  China  in  its  struggle  against  communism, 
and  although  reports  of  direct  Soviet  aid  to  Chinese  communists 
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remain  unconfirmed  there  is  in  China  the  same  international 
rivalry  between  the  western  democracies  and  communism,  that 
dominates  politics  the  world  over. 

Sun  Yat-Sen,  China's  great  nationalist  leader  defined  his 
country's  needs  as  "national  independence,  political  democracy 
and  measures  to  promote  the  livelihood  of  the  people."  It  is 
clear  that  these  objectives  have  not  been  achieved.  Although 
China  is  larger  and  richer  by  the  return  of  Manchuria  and 
Formosa  from  Japanese  control  she  has  yet  to  set  her  house 
in  order,  possibly  with  the  joint  assistance  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  before  she  can  rightfully  assume  leadership 
in  the  Far  East. 
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CANADA  AMONG  THE  NATIONS 

(Social  Studies  2,  Unit  VII,  Section  B) 
(Social  Studies  3,  Unit  IV,  Section  E) 

'Though  geographically  American,  Canada  is  historically  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  This  simple  fact  of  histDry  is  of  pro- 
found importance  to  Canada's  foreign  policy."  In  addition  to  these 
conflicting  pulls  of  British  sentiment  and  North  American  geo- 
graphy, the  student  of  Canada  in  World  Affairs  must  take  into 
consideration  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Canadian  population  and 
the  world-wide  distribution  of  Canadian  foreign  trade.  It  is  thus 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  Canadian  foreign  policy  has  not  always 
had  a  clear  and  positive  direction.  But  as  the  largest,  most 
populous  and  most  industrialized  of  the  Dominions,  and  because 
of  her  peculiar  position  between  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
the  United  States,  Canada's  part  in  world  affairs  is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  In  fact,  just  before  World  War  II  dis- 
rupted world  tradf\  Canada  was  the  fifth  most  important  trading 
nation  in  the  world. 

Being  geographically  American,  Canada's  foreign  policy  could 
"be  one  of  close  economic  and  political  association  with  the  United 
States.  Being  historically  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  Canada's 
foreign  policy  could  be  one  of  close  association  with  Britain  and 
the  Empire.  Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  membership  in 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  only  one  aspect  of 
Canada's  foreign  relations.  Canada's  interests  are  very  closely 
involved  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  has 
every  reason  to  desire  closer  and  more  friendly  intercourse  with 
her  great  neighbour  republic.  On  many  issues,  the  Canadian 
viewpoint  more  nearly  approximates  that  of  the  United  States  than 
that  of  the  mother  country.  The  American  Monroe  Doctrine,  by 
its  mere  existence  has  probably  been  a  protection  to  Canada. 
Canada  has  held  aloof  from  the  Pan-American  Union,  though  the 
Latin-American  countries  are  eager  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Dominion. 

Much  has  been  loosely  said  and  written  about  Canada's  destiny 
to  become  an  interpreter  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  The 
fact  remains  that  Canada's  self-preservation  depends,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  the  future  of  Anglo-American  relations.  In 
spite  of  numerous  instances  of  friction  and  misunderstanding, 
Canadian-American  relations  have  been  generally  peaceful, 
cordial,  and  an  evidence  of  the  sound  common  sense  of  both  peoples. 

Before  going  further,  though,  we  shall  briefly  examine 
Canada's  foreign  policy  since  Confederation. 
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1.  The  Policy  of  Sir  John  A.   MacDonald    (1867-1896). 

At  this  time  the  question  of  defence  was  the  chief  problem  of 
foreign  policy  for  Canada.  Treaties,  boundary  disputes,  and  Can- 
ada's role  in  world  affairs  were  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  parliament. 

2.  The  Laurier  Policy — No  Commitments    (1896-1911). 

During  this  time  the  British  Government  attempted  to  con- 
solidate the  Empire.  A  number  of  proposals  were  made  to  the 
colonies:  a  'Jgreat  council  of  Empire"  representing  the  various 
colonies;  cash  contributions  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  Navy; 
uniformity  of  training  and  equipment  of  all  troop's  within  the 
Empire ;  and  training  in  England  for  units  of  the  colonial  troops 
who,  if  the  colonies  wished,  "might  fight  side  by  side  with  their 
British  colleagues".  This  was  a  policy  of  new  imperialism.  "Was 
the  Empire  to  become  a  new  Roman  Empire  governed  in  essentials 
from  a  common  centre,  though  permitting  local  self-government 
in  non-essentials?" 

Laurier's  policy  was  one  of  no  commitments  in  advance,  yet  a 
recognition  of  moral  obligation  to  aid  the  Empire  in  the  event  of  a 
life  and  death  struggle.  Canada  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  serious- 
ness of  any  struggle,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  aid 
she  would  reader. 

3.  The  Borden  Policy — Imperial  Partnership   (1911-1921). 

"Borden  was  as  concerned  with  the  growth  of  Canada  as  a 
nation  as  was  Laurier;  he  had  no  desire  to  see  Canada  become  a 
mere  province  for  a  new  Rome.  Rather  Canada's  destiny  lay  in 
becoming  a  partner  in  a  collective  Empire,  with  a  voice  in  its 
collective  enterprises." 

In  1917,  Prime  Minister  Borden  participated  in  an  imperial 
conference  on  war  policies  in  London  and  at  that  time  he  was 
invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  imperial  war  cabinet,  in 
which  the  leaders  of  the  self-governing  dominions  sat  on  equal 
terms  with  the  members  of  the  British  war  cabinet.  This  ar- 
rangement clearly  foreshadowed  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  in 
imperial  relations,  in  which  the  Empire  would  become  a  common- 
wealth of  nations. 

4.  MacKenzie  King's  Policy,   (1921-1939). 

Very  briefly,  this  policy  appears  to  have  been  to  co-operate 
with  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth  in  foreign  affairs  only  when 
the  interests  of  Canada  were  definitely  concerned : 

(a)  "The  policy  of  no  commitments  in  advance  to  participate 
in  the  defence  of  the  Commonwealth,  enunciated  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  by  Laurier,  appears  now  to  be  the 
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very  sheet  anchor  of  Canadian  policy.  It  has  been  the 
basis  of  policy  towards  the  League  of  Nations  as  well  as 
towards  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

(b)  "In  order  to  avoid  being  morally  committed  to  support, 
by  arms  or  other  means,  imperial  foreign  policy 
in  general,  Canada  now  (before  World  War  II)  takes  no 
part  in  the  control  of  imperial  foreign  policy  except 
where  her  interests  are  definitely  at  stake. 

(c)  "Canada  is  prepared  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  member-states  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  formulation  of  foreign  policy  where  Canadian  interests 
are  at  stake.  In  such  cases,  the  decision  whether  Canadian 
interests  are  at  stake  rests  with  Canada. 

(d)  "Canada  has  now  control,  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  of 
matters  of  foreign  policy  of  interest  to  herself  alone.  In 
such  matters  she  is,  however,  under  obligation  to  keep 
other  member  states  fully  informed  in  order  that  their 
interests  may  be  safeguarded." 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Bennett  administration  of  1930- 
1935  changed  none  of  these  features. 

S.     Mr.  St.  Laurent,   Minister  of  External  Affairs, — 
Canadian  Policy  in  World  Affairs,   1947. 

(1)  "The  first  general  principle  upon  which  I  think  we  are 
agreed  is  that  our  external  policies  shall  not  destroy  our 
unity.  No  policy  can  be  regarded  as  wise  which  divides 
the  people  whose  effort  and  resources  must  put  it  into 
effect.  This  consideration  applies  not  only  to  the  two 
main  cultural  groups  in  our  country.  It  applies  equally 
to  sectionalism  of  any  kind.  We  dare  not  fashion  a  policy 
which  is  based  on  the  particular  interests  of  any  economic 
group,  or  any  class  or  of  any  section  in  this  country.  We 
must  be  on  guard  especially  against  the  claims  of  extra- 
vagant regionalism  no  matter  where  they  have  their 
origin.  Our  history  has  shown  this  to  be  a  consideration 
in  our  external  policy  of  which  we,  more  even  than  others, 
must  be  perpetually  conscious.  The  role  of  this 
country  in  world  affairs  will  prosper  only  as  we  maintain 
this  principle,  for  a  disunited  Canada  will  be  a  powerless 
one." 

(2)  "Second  among  the  ideas  which  shape  our  external  policy 
I  will  place  the  conception  of  political  liberty.  This  is  an 
inheritance  from  both  our  French  and  English  back- 
grounds, and  through  these  parent  states  it  has  come  to 
us  from  the  whole  rich  culture  of  western  Europe.  It 
is  a   patrimony  which  we   ourselves   have   enlarged   by 
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working  out  on  our  own  soil  the  transition  from  colony 
to  free  community.  .  .  .  From  our  joint  political  inheri- 
tance, as  well  as  from  our  common  experience,  we  have 
come  as  a  people  to  distrust  and  dislike  governments 
which  rule  by  force  and  which  suppress  free  comment 
on  their  activities.  We  know  that  stability  is  lacking 
where  consent  is  absent.  We  believe  that  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  aggressive  policies  of  any  govern- 
ment is  the  freely  expressed  judgment  of  its  own  people." 

(3)  "In  the  third  place  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  external  as  of  our  domestic  policy. 
The  supremacy  of  law  in  our  own  political  system  is  so 
familiar  that  we  are  in  constant  danger  of  taking  it  for 
granted.  We  know,  however,  that  historically  the 
development  of  this  principle  is  a  necessary  antecedent 
to  self-government.  The  first  great  victory  on  the  road 
to  freedom  was  the  establishment  in  early  modern  times 
of  the  principle  that  both  governments  and  peoples  were 
subject  to  the  impartial  administration  of  the  courts. 
Only  then  could  the  further  step  be  taken  by  which  the 
people  gave  their  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
governed. 

"Within  the  past  decade  we  have  been  reminded  by  the 
hideous  example  of  the  Fascist  states  of  the  evil  which 
befalls  a  nation  when  the  government  sets  itself  above 
the  law.  Beneath  the  spurious  efficiency  of  such  a  state, 
we  have  perceived  the  helpless  plight  of  individuals  who 
have  been  deprived  of  the  primary  right  of  an  impartial 
administration  of  the  law." 

(4)  "No  foreign  policy  is  consistent  nor  coherent  over  a 
period  of  years  unless  it  is  based  upon  some  conception 
of  human  values.  ...  I  am  sure  that  in  our  national 
life  we  are  continually  influenced  by  the  conceptions  of 
good  and  evil  which  emerged  from  Hebrew  and  Greek 
civilization  and  which  have  been  transformed  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  Christian  traditions  of  the  Western 
World.  These  are  values  which  lay  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  individual  on  the  place  of  moral 
principles  in  the  conduct  of  human  relations,  on  standards 
of  judgment  which  transcend  mere  material  well-being." 

(5)  "There  is  a  fifth  basic  principle  which  I  should  like  also 
to  mention.  That  is  willingness  to  accept  international 
responsibilities.  I  know  that  there  are  many  in  this 
country  who  feel  that  in  the  past  we  have  played  too  small 
a  part  in  the  development  of  international  political 
organizations.  The  growth  in  this  country  of  a  sense  of 
political    responsibility    on    an    international    scale    has 
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perhaps  been  less  rapid  than  some  of  us  would  like.  It 
has  nevertheless  been  a  perceptible  growth;  and  again 
and  again  on  the  major  questions  of  participation  in 
international  organization  both  in  peace  and  war,  we 
have  taken  our  decision  to  be  present.  If  there  is  one 
conclusion  that  our  common  experience  has  led  us  to 
accept,  it  is  that  security  for  this  country  lies  in  the 
development  of  a  firm  structure  of  international 
organization." 

Canada  and   the   League,    1919-1939. 

The  debates  on  separate  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
began  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  the  fall  of  1919,  and 
they  revealed  points  of  view  strikingly  similar  to  those  expressed 
in  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  question  of 
accepting  the  treaty  and  the  League  Covenant.  A  minority  of  the 
Dominion  House  of  Commons  objected  to  the  entire  treaty,  as 
unfair,  unjust,  unworkable,  based  on  revenge,  and  containing  the 
germs  for  a  score  of  new  European  wars,  but  most  of  the  discus- 
sion, in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States,  centred  around  the  alleged 
loss  of  sovereignty  which  might  result  from  Canada's  acceptance 
of  obligations  in  the  League  of  Nations.  The  opposition  was 
focussed  on  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant,  which  sought  to 
guarantee  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  European  nations  against  external  aggression.  President 
Wilson  had  called  Article  X  "the  heart  of  the  covenant" ;  Rodolphe 
Lemieux,  a  distinguished  French-Canadian  leader,  called  it  "the 
teeth".    The  disputed  article  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Members 
of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  Council  shall 
advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled." 

Many  Canadians,  like  their  neighbours  to  the  south,  believed 
this  much-debated  article  would  involve  their  country  in  future 
European  wars,  by  obligating  Canada  to  defend  the  dangerous 
territorial  settlements  imposed  by  an  unsatisfactory  treaty.  A 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament  denounced  Article  X  as  a  device 
which  put  Canadians  at  the  "beck  and  call  of  a  Council  not  respon- 
sible to  the  nation  for  its  actions",  and  he  added,  "by  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  we  are  mortgaging  our  freedom."  Several  people  voiced 
the  uneasy  suspicion  that  Canadian  autonomy,  which  had  just 
been  disentangled  from  the  British  Empire,  was  now  compromised 
by  the  collective  system.  ''In  military  matters,"  said  Lemieux, 
"we  are  governed  also  by  and  from  Ottawa,  and  not  by  and  from 
London;  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  governed  by  and  from  Geneva." 


Other  members  of  the  Liberal  party  attacked  the  Government 
for  insisting  upon  separate  representation  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  thus  sacrificing  Canada's  independence  of  action  by 
involving  the  Dominion  in  dangerous  and  embarrassing  obligations 
to  Europe.  A  French-Canadian  member  objected  to  the  transfer 
of  Canadian  sovereignty  to  the  League  Council,  and  others  actually 
feared  that  Canada  might  at  some  future  time  find  itself  in  conflict 
with  the  mother  country  as  a  result  of  its  separate 
membership  in  the  League.  An  attempt  to  modify 
the  implications  of  Article  X  was  defeated  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  102  to  7.  Criticisms  of  this 
nature  were  met  by  the  argument  that  all  active  participa- 
tion in  European  affairs  still  would  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  as  it  did  before  the  League  of  Nations  came 
into  existence.  Canada  finally  ratified  without  reservations,  and 
on  October  10th,  1919,  the  treaty  was  formally  approved  by  the 
British  King,  thus  carefully  observing  the  legal  fiction  that 
ratification  was  by  "His  Majesty  on  the  advice  of  the  Government 
of  Canada." 

In  the  first  four  sessions  of  the  League  Assembly,  Canada 
tried  in  vain  to  get  Article  X  either  modified,  or  deleted  from  the 
Covenant.  The  attitude  of  the  Canadian  delegation  on  this  issue 
strongly  resembled  a  point  of  view  widely  expressed  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  spokesmen  for  Canada  at  the 
League  Assembly  were  eager  to  serve  as  interpreters  and 
mediators  in  Anglo-American  relations.  After  several  attempts 
to  delete  Article  X  failed,  Canada  proposed  two  amendments,  one 
of  which  specifically  stated  that  while  the  opinions  of  the  League 
Council  would  always  carry  the  highest  importance,  "No  member 
shall  be  under  obligation  to  engage  in  any  act  of  war  without  the 
consent  of  its  Parliament  ..."  Only  four  of  the  smaller  nations 
were  willing  to  accept  this  Canadian  amendment ;  the  others  urged 
further  postponement  of  the  issue.  Finally,  a  committee  of  the 
fourth  Assembly  undertook  to  clarify,  but  not  change  the 
substance  of  Article  X,  by  pledging  the  Council,  in  case  of  the 
necessity  for  military  action,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
"special  conditions  of  each  state',  and  specifically  recognizing  the 
constitutional  right  of  each  state  to  decide  to  what  degree  it  was 
bound  to  put  its  military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  League.  When 
his  proposal  also  failed  of  adoption,  Canada  ceased  to  insist  on  a 
change  in  Article  X.  Canada's  position  throughout  the  controversy 
revealed  her  North  American  "Continentalism"  or  "isolationism" 
and  perhaps  also  a  desire  to  make  the  Covenant  more  palatable  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Canada  in  the  third  Assembly  was  identical  in 
substance  with  the  reservation  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
Article  X. 

Subsequently,  Canada  followed  this  policy  as  regards 
European   security  guarantees.     Canada  took  part  in  sanctions 
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against  Italy  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  conflict,  although  when  Dr. 
Riddell  (Canadian  representative  at  Geneva)  suggested  that  oil 
be  added  to  the  list  of  banned  articles,  the  Canadian  government 
refused  to  support  this  stand.  In  September,  1936,  Mackenzie 
King  stated  that  "Any  decision  on  the  part  of  Canada  to 
participate  in  war  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Parliament  or 
people  of  Canada  in  the  light  of  all  existing  circumstances; 
circumstances  of  the  day  as  they  exist  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
area  involved."  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  the  League 
"should  provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  economic  grievances." 

Canada,  however,  took  an  active  part  in  League  affairs. 
Canadian  delegates  served  on  various  committees  with  distinction, 
and  Canada  insisted  that  the  League  should  be  made  a  world 
league  and  not  an  organization  dominated  by  European  interests. 
Sir  Herbert  B.  Ames,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  was 
appointed  to  the  commission  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Saar  Basin.  The  protocol  establishing  a  World  Court  for  the  peace- 
ful arbitration  of  international  difficulties  was  ratified  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  in  1921.  In  the  session  of  the  sixth 
Assembly  of  the  League  (in  1925)  the  Canadian  Senator,  Raoul 
Dandurand,  was  chosen  president  of  the  session.  One  reason  for 
Canada's  success  in  1927  in  her  campaign  for  one  of  the  non- 
permanent  seats  on  the  Council  undoubtedly  was  the  personal 
popularity  of  Senator  Dandurand.  Moreover,  Canada  had  always 
taken  a  sympathetic  view  of  the  problem  of  European  minorities, 
and  this  brought  the  smaller  nations  to  her  support. 

Canada  and   the   International   Labour   Organization. 

Canada  has  been  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  this 
organization  from  the  outset.  However,  Canada  has  implemented 
few  of  the  labour  conventions,  largely  because  of  the  constitutional 
uncertainty  regarding  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
so. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Canada's  policy  toward  the  League  was  that 
the  League  could  be  used  to  develop  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  an 
acceptance  of  publicity  in  international  affairs,  the  habit  of 
co-operation  and  the  continuous  treatment  of  international 
problems.  On  the  other  side,  the  idea  of  collective  action  against 
aggressors  received  little  support  from  the  Canadian  government.. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THOUGHT  ON  CANADIAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY,   1939-1945 

Collective  Security: 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  disputed  school  of  thought  .on  foreign 
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policy.  While  it  probably  died  as  an  effective  foreign  policy  after 
1938,  an  examination  of  the  proposals  of  the  collective  security 
system  is  extremely  important  as  it  is  the  subject  of  heated 
discussion  at  the  present  time  and  may  be  one  of  the  basic  systems 
of  the  new  World  Order. 

The  collective  system  considers  that  the  security  of  each  state 
is  a  matter  of  common  concern  to  all  members  of  the  family  of 
nations,  and  attempts  to  achieve  that  security  by  the  collective 
action  of  all  members  rather  than  by  individual  action*  The 
League  of  Nations  represented  an  attempt  at  collective  security 
on  a  wide  scale.  Thus  the  Covenant  provided  for ;  renunciation  of 
the  right  of  private  war,  submission  of  all  disputes  to  peaceful 
settlement,  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments  by  international 
agreement,  collective  aid  to  victims  of  aggression  and  collective 
coercion  of  aggressors  (sanctions),  and  co-operation  in  social, 
economic  and  humanitarian  activities.  These  measures  are 
laudable,  but  as  we  have  already  noted,  member  nations  were 
reluctant  to  give  up  sovereignty,  the  League  lacked  any  non- 
national  force  to  impose  its  wishes,  and  no  effective  machinery 
was  provided  for  removing  the  underlying  cause  of  war  (especially 
economic  causes).  As  already  noted,  Canada  urged  that  the 
League  become  a  forum  for  discussing  the  economic  causes  of 
war,  while  at  the  same  time  she  led  the  way  in  refusing  to  give  up 
national  sovereignty. 

It  has  been  argued  that  collective  security  represents  the  best 
way  to  keep  Canada  out  of  war.  The  military  advantages  of 
combined  support  in  the  event  of  war  would  be  great.  Finally, 
the  economic  needs  of  Canada  (secure  world  markets)  would  be 
best  served  by  an  atmosphere  of  international  peace  such  as  would 
be  promoted  by  collective  security. 


A   British   Front   Policy 

The  Imperialist  or  "British  front"  school  assumes  that  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  is  a  united  family  of  nations  for 
purposes  of  defence.  It  would,  in  other  words,  require  that  Canada 
fully  participate  in  the  British  Commonwealth  as  an  equal  partner. 
This  view  naturally  appeals  to  the  loyalty  of  many  Canadians  of 
British  origin.  The  sentiment  was  strong  enough  in  1914  to  enlist 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  Canadians.  Many  of  its  advo- 
cates feel  *  that  the  policy  of  Commonwealth  solidarity  is  a 
guarantee  of  peace,  and  that  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
democracy.  The  most  extreme  supporters  of  the  policy  speak  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  the  first  step  towards 
a  future  world  federation;  that  is,  the  whole  world  should  be 
modelled  after  the  Commonwealth  pattern.  Others,  who  support 
the  British  Front  policy,  stress  its  defensive  value  in  increasing 
the   protection  of  both   Canadian   coasts,   and   also   of  sea-borne 
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Canadian  trade.  The  economic  situation  is  that  the  British  front 
policy  would  insure  Canada's  preferential  British  markets,  al- 
though in  any  case  Britain  needs  our  commodities,  and  since  over 
half  our  peace-time  exports  go  to  non-British  countries,  there  is 
doubtful  value  in  pushing  preference  too  far.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  prestige  of  both  Canada  and  Britain  is  increased 
by  the  solidarity  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  British  connection, 
too,  is  felt  by  many  to  be  essential  for  preserving  Canadian  unity, 
and  for  preventing  cultural  and  perhaps  political  absorption  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States. 

To  follow  such  a  policy  would  immediately  raise  the  serious 
problem  of  the  Commonwealth  relationship.  This  might  be  an 
entente,  that  is,  a  friendly  understanding  with  indefinite  moral 
commitments  for  support.  An  alliance  with  certain  fixed  and 
limited  obligations  would  be  another  solution.  Or  it  might  be  a 
partnership  with  consultation  concerning  policy  and  co-operation. 
But  this  would  involve  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  Dominions,  and  of  accepting  the  necessary 
leadership  of  Britain.  Whether  united  in  an  entente,  or  alliance, 
or  a  partnership,  the  British  front  policy  would  demand  that  the 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  stand  or  fall  together  in  an 
emergency.  This  would  necessitate  for  Canada  an  increase  in 
the  present  co-operation  for  defence,  and  also  in  Canada's  pre- 
paredness to  assist  at  short  notice.  Canadian  assistance  might 
involve  largely  contributions  of  war  supplies  and  foodstuffs.  In 
any  case,  collective  imperial  defence  would  call  for  definite 
planning,  military  and  economic. 

Whichever  school  of  thought  one  may  believe  in,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  several  principles  which  have 
determined  Canada's  policy  in  external  relations  and  which  will 
unquestionably  continue  to  do  so.  These  are  enumerated  in  the 
book  "Canada  Looks  Abroad"  and  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Canada  must  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  for  the  sake  of  her  own  political  security,  and  also 
because  the  United  States  is  Canada's  best  customer. 

(b)  The  great  majority  of  Canadians  support  the  principle  of 
Canada's  continued  membership  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  which  gives  advantages  of  trade  and 
defence. 

(c)  Canada  assumes  full  responsibility  for  her  local  defence, 
but  reserves  "freedom  of  action  for  defence  of  other 
interests."  Her  geographical  situation  and  her  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States  have  in  the  past  kept  her 
armament  bill  very  low.    The  Second  World  War  has  led 
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to  a  vast  expansion  in  defence  forces,  but  what  the 
armament  policy  in  the  postwar  period  will  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict. 

(d)  Finally,  Canada's  commercial  policy  is  determined  by  the 
desire  for  foreign  markets,  and  by  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  demand  for  protection  by  those  who 
produce  for  the  domestic  market,  and  the  demand  for 
free  trade  by  those  who  produce  for  export. 

It  was  objected  before  1939  that  Canada's  policy  was  a  selfish 
one — that  it  takes  advantage  of  her  position  as  a  North  American 
state,  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  assumes  no  responsibilities.  But  both 
political  parties  have  to  consider  the  conflicting  interests  and 
loyalties  in  Canada — between  French  and  English,  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  between  agriculturist  and  industrialist, 
between  eastern  and  central  Canada,  between  central  and  western 
Canada.  In  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  political  leaders 
seek  to  avoid  issues  which  may  endanger  national  unity. 

Canada  and   Latin   America 

Canada's  relations  with  the  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (excepting  the  U.S.A.),  are  almost  wholly  commercial 
and  financial,  and  are  not  extensive  even  in  those  fields.  In  1940 
Canada's  trade  with  North  and  South  America  (excepting  the 
U.S.A.)  was  valued  at  $62,000,000,  and  amounted  to  5.3  per  cent 
of  Canada's  total  trade.  In  1938  the  corresponding  figures  were 
.$41,000,000  and  4.5  per  cent. 

Canada's  problems  of  defence  and  foreign  affairs  are  linked 
with  those  of  the  U.S.A.  and  of  the  Commonwealth  more  than  with 
the  Latin  American  countries.  Canada  has  shown  little  inclination 
to  join  the  Pan-American  Union,  possibly  because  at  some  time 
membership  might  cause  conflicting  obligations  with  Common- 
wealth membership.  Possibly  also,  membership  might  compel  her 
at  some  time  to  take  sides  against  the  U.S.A.  Up  until  World  War 
II  there  was  also  the  complication  as  to  whether  Canada  had  the 
right  to  remain  neutral  if  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  at  war. 

Opinion  is  divided  on  the  advisability  of  Canada's  member- 
ship in  the  Pan-American  Union.  Of  those  who  have  weighed  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Union  membership  some  are 
emphatically  against  it  while  others  think  that  Canada  would 
receive  some  advantages  from  it. 


The  Pan-American 
Union  was  originally- 
sponsored  by  the 
United  States  govern- 
ment to  promote 
United  States  trade 
in  Latin  America.  A 
secretariat  made  up 
of  representatives  of 
all  members  at  Wash- 
ington serves  as  head- 
quarters  for  the 
Union.  President 
Roosevelt's  "Good 
neighbor"  policy 
changed  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the 
Union  but  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the 
largest  and  wealthiest 
member  and  capable 
of  dominating  the 
Union.  As  a  Union  member  Canada  would  be  expected  to  sub- 
scribe to  an  agreement  involving  the  defence  of  North  and  South 
America,  a  commitment  which  the  present  Canadian  government 
wishes  to  avoid.  By  the  Ogden  Agreement  of  1940  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  this  country  is  already  committed  to  the 
defence  of  the  North  American  continent.  In  September  1947, 
representatives  of  nineteen  American  republics  met  at  Petropolls 
in  the  Argentine  to  consider  the  question  of  the  defence  of  what 
is  referred  to  as  the  western  hemisphere  (see  map).  The  result 
of  the  conference  is  a  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  an  armed  attack 
on  any  American  state  is  considered  an  attack  on  all  American 
states  and  will  call  for  joint  action.  In  the  case  of  aggression 
other  than  armed  attack  the  parties  agree  to  consult  jointly  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Although  this 
defence  measure  embraces  the  whole  of  North  America,  Canada 
has  not  signed  the  treaty.  In  reply  to  queries,  government  spokes- 
men point  out  that  Canada  is  already  committed  to  world  peace 
through  participation  in  the  United  Nations  organizations  and  to 
the  defence  of  North  America  by  agreement  with  the  United 
States. 


WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  DEFENCE 


There  are  those  who  claim  that  for  important  economic 
reasons  Canada  should  join  the  Pan-American  Union.  At  present 
Latin  American  trade  with  Canada  is  slight,  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  total.  There  is  room  for  great  commercial  expansion, 
although  at  present  Latin  America  does  not  want  the  things  that 
Canada  has  to  sell  and  Canada  has  little  use  for  the  surplus  goods 
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that  Latin  America  has  to  offer.  Advocates  of  Union  membership 
urge  that  facilities  for  developing  our  markets  in  Latin  America 
are  offered  by  joining  the  Pan-American  Union.  Those  opposed  to 
Union  membership  contend  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
country  in  the  Union  has  increased  its  trade  with  any  other 
member  through  the  machinery  of  the  Pan-American  organization. 
They  claim  that  trade  can  be  best  increased  by  direct  contact  with 
Latin-American  countries  through  our  diplomatic  and  trade 
representatives. 

Canada  is  making  an  effort  to  stimulate  trade  with  the  South 
American  countries.  One  outstanding  evidence  of  this  policy  is 
the  recent  raising  of  the  status  of  our  representation  in  Latin 
America  from  that  of  legation  to  embassy.  The  extent  and  nature 
of  this  representation  is  dealt  with  in  the  next  section.  The  good 
will  that  successful  ambassadors  are  able  to  establish  between 
nations  is  seen  in  the  work  of  Jean  Desy,  late  Canadian  ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil  and  now  at  Rome.  Not  only  did  he  work  hard  at 
pushing  Canadian  trade  with  Brazil,  he  also  worked  hard  to  push 
Canadian  culture.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Brazil's  language,  culture  and  people,  and  by  arranging  exhibitions 
of  Canadian  art  in  Brazil,  introducing  Canadian  musicians  to 
Brazilian  musicians,  forged  an  important  bond  of  friendship  and 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  A  Brazilian  journalist 
wrote  on  the  occasion  of  Desy's  move  to  Rome,  'Through  Desy  we 
have  learned  to  know  and  love  Canada." 

Can  Canada  remain  a  loyal  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  join  the  Pan-American  Union?  There  is  no  con- 
stitutional reason  why  we  cannot  belong  to  both.  Canada  is 
entirely  free  to  make  her  own  choice.  If  Canada  at  the  moment 
prefers  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Latin  America  without 
binding  herself  by  treaties,  the  reason  for  this  aloofness  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  culturally  and  commercially  our  chief  inter- 
ests lie  not  in  the  western  but  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Canadian   Representatives  Abroad 

Once  upon  a  time  representation  of  a  country  abroad  was  a 
cloak-and-dagger  business,  with  disguised  diplomats  performing 
secret  missions.  Or  it  was  an  occasion  for  grand  embassies,  such 
as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  brought  to  Solomon.  In  Elizabethan  days, 
which  were  not  so  long  ago,  a  delegate  went  to  Russia  "bravely 
dressed  for  the  occasion  .  .  .  and  carried  a  letter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  'the  paper  whereof  did  smell  most  fragrantly  of  camphor 
and  ambergris,  and  the  ink  of  perfect  musk.'  " 

Today's  couriers  from  Canada  fly  with  overnight  bags,  her 
diplomats  live  modestly  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
and  her  trade  emissaries  pound  a  foreign  beat  carrying  catalogues 
of  Canada's  products  and  a  fountain  pen. 


As  every  schoolboy  knows,  diplomacy  is  largely  a  matter  of 
getting  together.  Not  so  long  ago  we  were  somewhat  standoffish 
in  international  affairs.  Without  an  axe  to  grind,  remote  from  the 
great  centres  of  world  affairs,  we  were  very  happy  in  our  disinter- 
estedness and  felt  a  bit  above  the  lesser  nations  which  were  always 
getting  embroiled  with  one  another  over  things  which  we  thought, 
we  would  settle  in  five  minutes.  Our  only  direct  official 
international  contacts  were  with  the  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  both  friendly  and  paternal  in  their  dealing  with  the 
young  Dominion. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  we  have  been  groping  for 
guiding  factors  in  the  new  world  order  brought  about  by  scientific 
advance  and  changing  situations.  Canada  has  become  aware  of 
the  varied  problems  faced  by  other  countries,  and  is  seeking  to  find 
a  practical  place  in  global  affairs  suited  to  her  temperament, 
possessions  and  ability. 

Choosing  men  to  represent  the  country  abroad  is  a  different 
problem  from  that  posed  at  the  close  of  the  first  world  war.  They 
must  know  Canada,  and  not  just  its  politics.  They  need  to  know 
about  its  natural  resources  and  what  is  being  done  to  make  them 
available  through  trade;  its  transportation  system  which  carries 
the  goods  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them;  its  financial  system, 
which  handles  the  medium  of  exchange;  its  labour  force,  its 
capability  and  its  capacity.  They  need  to  know  the  views  of  the 
provinces  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  Dominion ;  the  ideas  of 
people  as  well  as  of  administrators.  They  should  be  able  to  talk 
of  our  social  services,  arts  and  crafts. 

No  Isolation 

The  essential  relation  between  Canadian  interests  and  the 
well-being  of  foreign  countries  was  brought  out  by  the  experience 
of  war.  Never  before  did  people  realize  the  complexity  of  human 
affairs.  Events  do  not  stop  at  frontiers,  even  frontiers  which  face 
upon  oceans.  Words  which  used  to  pass  slowly  by  sailing  vessel, 
giving  time  for  second  thoughts  and  cooling  of  enthusiasms,  now 
fly  by  air  instantaneously.  Canada  is  compelled  by  the  logic  of 
events  to  gaze  beyond  her  shores  and  think  and  act  in  terms  of 
world  geography,  a  geography  made  up  of  physical,  social, 
economic,  political  and  cultural  features  just  as  surely  as  our 
schoolday  geography  was  made  up  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and 
deserts. 

Canada  is  populated  by  people  who  represent  more  than  30 
nationalities,  and  though  recently  given  Canadian  citizenship  our 
people  have  a  cosmopolitan  outlook  quite  different  from  the  insular 
viewpoint  of,  say,  people  in  central  Europe. 

Economically,  Canada  is  more  part  of  the  world  than  in  any 
other  sense,  because  she  is  anything  but  self-sufficient  in  resources. 


industry  and  markets.  War,  rumour  of  war,  and  international 
political  disturbances  close  the  avenues  of  approach,  social  and 
economic,  between  peoples,  and  this  Canada  cannot  stand.  Having 
no  "weight"  to  throw  about,  Canada  naturally  seeks  the  solution 
of  international  difficulties  by  arbitration  and  co-operation.  Her 
foreign  representatives  speak  with  soft  voices,  in  tune  with  the 
spirit  of  people  who  desire  peace  in  which  to  work  out  their  life 
plans.  Open  diplomacy,  the  union  of  nations  for  their  own  good, 
international  conferences,  fact-finding  agencies  and  arbitration 
boards  would,  in  Canada's  come-let-us-reason-together  mind,  give 
economic  stability  never  to  be  had  by  approaching  questions  with 
an  either-or  mind,  static  or  destructive. 

Culturally,  Canada  is  far  advanced.  Her  people  have  realized 
many  of  their  ambitions  for  better  lives.  Her  standard  of  living 
is  among  the  world's  highest,  giving  opportunity  and  leisure  for 
enjoyment  of  many  good  things. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  she  sends  her  deputies 
to  other  lands.  They  are  not  just  the  spokesmen  for  government, 
but  the  representatives  of  all  the  people.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
in  the  history  of  foreign  affairs  wherein  public  opinion  must  be 
reckoned  a  major  influence.  Foreign  policy  used  to  be  something 
remote,  only  to  be  read  and  talked  about.  Since  that  time  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  people  have  met  millions  of  other  people, 
and  foreign  policy  is  something  to  be  participated  in,  something 
of  personal  interest  to  every  Canadian. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  Canada  has  singular  qualities 
for  the  role  to  which  time  and  progress  have  led  her.  Geographical 
position,  wide  trade  interests,  Commonwealth  connection,  and 
neighbourly  fraternity  with  the  United  States  all  combine  with 
a  unique  racial  composition  to  give  her  the  enterprise  modified 
by  canniness,  the  daring  qualified  by  good  sense,  and  the  inde- 
pendence plus  co-operation  which  add  up  to  unusual  and  great 
opportunities  for  good.  She  has  won  recognition  among  the 
nations  as  a  country  of  good  sense  and  abounding  energy.  She 
is  not  a  buffer  state,  but  one  consciously  following  a  plan  which 
tries  to  bring  into  harmony  the  aims  of  other  states  and  her  own, 
to  the  benefit  of  both. 

Department   of   External   Affairs 

To  give  effect  to  the  nation's  needs  and  the  people's  desires, 
Canada  has  an  efficiently-organized  and  well-manned  Department 
of  External  Affairs  functioning  under  a  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament.  This  parliamentary  control  of  foreign  affairs  may 
lead  to  slowness  compared  with  the  speed  in  decision  and  actions 
shown  by  dictatorial  countries,  but  it  is  a  factor  necessary  under 
democratic  government.  Through  it,  the  voting  citizen  feels  his 
part  in  the  widest  affairs  of  his  country's  interest;  he  shoulders 
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his  share  of  the  obligations,  and  he  participates  in  the  honour 
which  follows  a  wise  foreign  policy  wisely  carried  out. 

The  main  duties  of  the  department  are:  supervision  of  re- 
lations between  Canada  and  other  countries;  protection  of 
Canadian  interests  abroad;  gathering  and  weighing  information 
regarding  developments  likely  to  affect  Canada's  international 
relations;  negotiation  of  treaties  and  agreements;  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canada  in  foreign  countries  and  at  international 
councils. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs 
records  the  following  Canadian  representatives  abroad:  high 
commissioners  7;  ambassadors  11;  ministers  5;  heads  of  missions 
2;  consuls  general  3.  There  are  high  commissioners'  offices  in 
Australia,  India,  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom;  embassies  in  Argentina, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  China,  France,  Greece,  Mexico,  Peru,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America; 
legations  in  Cuba,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
Luxembourg ;  consulates  general  in  New  York,  Lisbon  and  Caracas ; 
there  is  a  Canadian  military  mission  in  Berlin  and  a  civilian 
liaison  mission  in  Japan. 

Diplomatic   Methods 

Most  communications  between  one  nation  and  another,  whether 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  correspondence,  are  expressed  in  urbane 
language,  and  all  governments  are  invariably  polite  in  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations.  This  language  of  diplomacy  stands 
alone  among  languages.  It  is  couched  in  formal  and  redundant 
phrases,  but  the  words,  like  bids  in  contract  bridge,  have  con- 
ventional meanings  which  may  be  quite  at  variance  with  what 
they  say.  Individuals  in  democracies  pride  themselves  upon  being 
outspoken  and  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  It  is  just  as  well,  then, 
that  we  have  diplomats  who  are  able,  by  the  use  of  a  few  sensitive 
graduations,  a  few  omissions  of  traditional  compliments,  or  an 
eager  dwelling  upon  amity  and  peaceful  relations,  to  convey  to 
other  governments  precisely  what  the  man-in-the-street  feels, 
without  using  a  single  word  that  would  give  excuse  for  a  fight, 
or  make  it  impossible  to  reach  a  friendly  agreement. 

The  art  of  negotiation  is  founded  on  sound  business  principles 
of  moderation,  fair-dealing,  reasonableness,  credit,  compromise, 
and  a  distrust  of  sensational  extremes.  Since  these  are  virtues 
which  are  part  of  Canada's  cultural  development,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  Canada's  representatives  abroad  would  make  good 
negotiators.  Our  approach  to  even  the  thorniest  problem  is  to  say  to 
the  other  side:  "Let  us  sit  down  and  take  counsel  together,  and, 
if  we  differ  from  one  another,  understand  why  it  is  that  we  differ, 
and  just  what  the  points  at  issue  are."     Doing  that,  in  the  words 


of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  A.F.  of  L.  in  1916,  "We  will 
presently  find  that  we  are  not  so  far  apart  after  all,  that  the 
points  on  which  we  differ  are  few  and  the  points  on  which  we 
agree  are  many,  and  that  if  we  only  have  the  patience  and  the 
candor  and  the  desire  to  get  together,  we  will  get  together." 

The  Diplomats 

Things  which,  when  we  read  them  in  the  newspapers,  seem 
enchanted  events  are,  to  the  diplomats,  everyday  happenings  in 
their  lives,  handled  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  It  is  not  wise  to 
judge  a  foreign  representative  by  what  one  sees  reported  of 
dinners  and  levees.  His  life  is  not  made  up  of  banquets:  in  fact, 
it  can  be  said  usually  that  when  the  diplomat  has  one  foot  under 
a  banquet  table  the  other  is  in,  or  on  the  edge  of,  hot  water. 

His  is  a  strange  life.  He  sees  the  other  side  of  the  moon, 
as  Alexander  Smith  said  of  actors  in  his  Dreamthorp  Essays. 
While  we  ordinary  people  are  amused  or  irritated  by  the  triviali- 
ties which  play  upon  the  surface  of  international  conferences,  the 
diplomat  sees  the  lines  of  worry  and  pain  from  which  the  trifling 
is  but  an  escape.  We  hear  the  resounding  phrases  that  set  the 
inkwells  rattling  on  the  round  table:  he  sees  the  same  orator  five 
minutes  later  going  back  mentally  over  his  speech  and  worrying 
about  whether  he  had  said  too  much  or  not  enough,  whether  he 
said  it  with  the  right  emphasis  and  shading  of  meaning,  and 
whether  the  politicians  and  people  back  home  will  think  he  did 
nobly  or  made  a  botch  of  it. 

Diplomats  are  not  the  sort  of  people  who  try  to  do  things 
that  will  make  interesting  reading  in  their  autobiographies.  By- 
and-large,  there  is  no  more  dull  reading.  It  is  traditional  that 
memoirs  of  retired  diplomats  should  be  filled,  not  with  the  inside 
story  of  events,  but  with  reports  of  dear  Lady  So-and-So  and  how 
good  the  fishing  was.  This,  unfortunately,  gives  the  reading 
public  an  altogether  false  picture,  one  in  which  the  diplomat  seems 
quite  unaware  of  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing  in  his  post. 

The  truth  is  far  different.  Canada's  diplomat  abroad  must 
know  what  of  significance  is  happening  everywhere  in  the  world. 
He  must  have  tact,  direction  and  force.  He  needs  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences.  He  must  be  as  expert  as  a  dentist  in  interpreting 
mumblings.  He  needs  to  be  a  watchful  waiter,  a  liner-up  of 
friendships,  an  averter  of  enmities.  He  must  keep  his  home 
government  supplied  with  information  about  business,  political 
and  social  affairs  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  would  apply  to  all  kinds  of  foreign 
representatives,  whether  on  the  diplomatic  or  commercial  side. 
There  are,  however,  certain  well-defined  boundaries  of  various 
services,  as  well  as  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  diplomacy. 
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The  diplomat  of  first  rank  is  the  ambassador.  He  is  the 
personal  representative  of  his  state,  sent  to  negotiate  with  a 
foreign  government  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  nation 
abroad.  Next  are  ministers  plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extra- 
ordinary, who  are  accredited  to  the  head  of  a  state,  but  do  not 
represent  the  person  and  dignity  of  the  head  of  their  own  state. 
Forming  the  third  grade  are  ministers,  whose  duties  differ  only 
in  proportion  from  those  of  grades  above  and  below  them.  A 
charge  d'affaires  has  the  same  duties  as  a  minister,  but  ranks  in 
fourth  place,  being  accredited  from  one  office  of  foreign  affairs 
to  another. 

Canada's  foreign  representation  started  through  immigration, 
and  the  first  form  was  that  of  the  emigration  agent  in  overseas 
countries  and  the  United  States.  Then  came  extra-diplomatic 
officials,  and  the  appointment  of  a  high  commissioner  to  London 
in  1880.  The  late  war  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  foreign  repre- 
sentation. Our  position  changed  from  that  of  a  small  ally 
providing  supplementary  help  to  that  of  a  vital  base  of  supplies 
and  aid  in  the  bleak  months  which  were  climaxed  by  Dunkirk. 
During  those  months  we  appointed  high  commissioners  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  Ireland.  In  1941  we 
sent  a  high  commissioner  to  Newfoundland  and  opened  legations  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  In  1942  ministers  went  to  Russia,  China 
and  Chile.  In  1944  we  were  represented  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and 
in  1945  in  Cuba.  During  these  years  arrangements  were  made 
for  diplomatic  relations  with  the  governments-in-exile. 

Mentioned  first  in  this  list  of  war-time  expansion  are  the 
other  Dominions.  High  commissioners  are  charged  with  the  trans- 
action of  many  kinds  of  business  on  behalf  of  the  government, 
attendance  at  conferences  and  at  meeting  of  commonwealth  and 
international  committees,  and  representation  of  the  Canadian 
government  in  consultation  and  negotiation  with  the  government 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  Naturally,  London  is 
the  chief  centre  of  Canada's  interest  abroad,  and  the  high  com- 
missioner there  has  an  increasingly  busy  task.  Many  international 
conferences  must  be  attended  and  reported;  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  information  about  Canada;  the  reading  room,  stocked 
with  Canadian  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  reference 
library,  are  heavily  patronized.  Nearly  50,000  persons  called  at 
Canada  House  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

Among  foreign  countries,  Canada's  most  important  diplo- 
matic link  is  with  the  United  States,  where  a  temporary  war 
mission  established  in  1918  was  followed  by  the  appointment  in 
1926  of  a  Canadian  minister  and  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
legation.    Ambassadorial  rank  was  created  in  1943. 

Information   Services 

Chances    of    misunderstandings    between    nations    may    be 
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lessened  by  interchange  o£  information  about  their  people.  Canada, 
in  common  with  other  democracies,  is  eager  to  present  a  complete 
and  undistorted  picture  of  herself.  It  would  be  fatal  to  rely  upon 
anything  but  a  full  and  fair  exposition  and  explanation  of  the 
policy  and  cultural  life  of  the  country,  and  if  the  information  is 
to  be  effective  for  good  it  must  be  read,  therefore  it  must  be 
presented  interestingly,  and  with  broad  appeal. 

The  overseas  representative  looks  homeward  for  a  steady 
supply  of  creative  material.  To  meet  this  need  there  has  been 
established  the  Information  Division  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  which  works  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian 
Information  Service,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
the  National  Film  Board. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  distribute  in  Canada  the 
information  collected  in  other  countries.  It  is  essential,  if  Cana- 
dian industry  is  to  develop  well  and  with  best  possible  speed,  that 
our  business  men  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  conditions  prevailing 
elsewhere.  Trade  is  largely  based  on  friendship,  which  does  not 
exist  without  understanding. 

Foreign  Trade 

Right  from  the  birth  of  Canada  as  a  Dominion,  there  has 
been  a  search  for  foreign  markets  to  absorb  the  products  of  farms 
and  factories.  It  has  become  a  truism  by  repeated  emphasis  that 
Canada's  dependence  upon  external  markets  is  pressing.  Today 
more  than  ever  there  is  sought  a  world  environment  in  which  trade 
will  flourish  on  as  free  a  basis  as  can  be  provided  by  public 
confidence.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  progressive  indus- 
trialization and  increasing  incomes  abroad  help  Canada's  export 
trade,  and  this  is  why  Canada  has  been  willing  to  advance  large 
sums  of  money  to  help  in  re-establishing  European  countries. 

Canada's  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  existence 
since  1892,  was  recently  reorganized  to  cope  with  new  situations 
and  needs.  We  now  have  as  fine  technique  and  services  for  traders 
as  any  country  based  upon  the  everyday  practices  and  needs  of 
persons  engaged  in  export  and  import. 

Trade   Commissioners 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  developing  trade  are  the  trade 
commissioners,  Canada's  commercial  representatives  abroad.  Since 
1895,  when  the  first  full-time  commercial  agent  was  appointed,  the 
service  has  expanded  until  now  it  covers  the  world.  There  are 
90  trade  commissioners  and  assistants  in  40  offices  in  34  countries. 

Trade  commissioners  promote  Canada's  commerce  by  obtain- 
ing and  forwarding  inquiries  for  Canadian  goods  to  Ottawa  and 
to  Canadian  exporters ;  by  reporting  upon  import  requirements  in 
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their  territories,  the  types  of  goods  wanted,  competition  to  be  met, 
methods  of  packing  and  shipping,  tariffs  and  trade  regulations. 
They  prepare  periodic  reports  on  trade,  business  and  financial 
conditions,  markets  for  particular  commodities,  and  related 
subjects.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  weekly 
magazine  "Foreign  Trade",  for  which  the  subscription  is  $1  a 
year  in  Canada,  and  $3.50  for  delivery  outside  Canada,  gives  much 
of  this  information. 

Illustrations  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  this  Letter  make  clearer  than  any  description  just 
how  useful  trade  commissioners  can  be. 

"The  Canadian  trade  commissioner  at  Cairo  intervened 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  a  firm  in  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
as  representative  of  a  number  of  Canadian  firms.  Orders  for 
agricultural  machinery  ($1,279,000)  and  steels  ($69,000)  were 
definitely  placed  and  letters  of  credit  established,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  as  soon  as  exchange  can  be  allocated  very 
considerable  further  orders  will  be  placed. 

"A  newly-established  firm  in  Newfoundland  was  assisted 
by  the  trade  commissioner  in  obtaining  supplies  of  work  shirts 
and  overalls  from  Canada,  and  after  a  visit  to  Canada  an  order 
to  the  value  of  $15,000  was  placed  with  Canadian  firms. 

"An  enquiry  was  received  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
trade  commissioner  in  London  from  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies  for  a  number  of  locomotives  for  the  Nigerian  railways. 
Assistance  was  provided  to  both  Montreal  and  London  offices 
of  the  Canadian  contact  and  the  Crown  Agents  in  finalizing  the 
details  of  the  transaction. 

"Considerable  assistance  was  given  by  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  trade  commissioner  in  London  to  a  Canadian  distribu- 
tor of  books  and  magazines,  and  it  is  estimated  that  orders 
placed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  four  months  of  1946 
amounted  to  $200,000." 

Although  the  corps  of  Canadian  trade  commissioners  is  con- 
stantly expanding  in  an  effort  to  make  this  country  and  its  products 
more  widely  known,  it  is  desirable  that  commercial  relations 
initially  established  by  them  between  exporters  and  importers 
should  be  cemented  by  direct  personal  associations.  The  basis  of 
trading  policy  is  the  enterprise  of  private  business  rather  than 
government  aid,  direction  or  regulation.  The  exporter,  in  short, 
needs  to  back  up  the  trade  efforts  of  commissioners  by  giving 
prompt  attention  to  correspondence,  becoming  familiar  with 
foreign  markets,  considering  with  sympathy  the  peculiarities  of 
other  countries  and  their  businesses,  and  delivering  reliable  goods 
efficiently. 

(Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Letter.) 
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PROBLEMS  ARISING  OUT  OF  CANADA'S 
PROXIMITY  TO  THE  U.S.A. 

Despite  the  long  undefended  frontier  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  both  nations  take  pride  in  the  fact  of  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  of  peace.  Peace  has  been  threatened  on 
several  occasions,  even  as  late  as  1903.  But  the  tradition  of  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  disputes  is  now  so  well  established  that 
any  other  course  is  unthinkable. 

1.     Machinery   for  Adjusting   Disputes 

Disarmament  of  the  frontier  came  about  gradually,  naval 
armaments  on  the  Great  Lakes  being  reduced  by  formal  agree- 
ment (the  Rush-Bagot  Convention  of  1817)  and  land  disarmament 
by  a  general  undestanding. 

Many  types  of  questions  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  means 
— boundary  questions,  such  as  the  Maine-New  Brunswick,  the 
Oregon,  and  the  Alaska  boundaries,  fishing  questions,  and  claims 
for  damages.  There  has,  however,  been  no  general  agreement  as 
to  method.  It  may  be  arbitration,  a  joint  commission,  or 
diplomacy.  Although  decisions  have  not  always  been  pleasing  to 
one  or  both  parties,  yet  they  have  been  loyally  accepted. 

2.     Joint   Control   of  the  Great   Lakes   and   Boundary   Waters 

More  than  half  of  the  international  boundary,  which  stretches 
for  4,000  miles  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  runs 
through  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  system,  of  course,  is 
the  most  important.  The  lower  Great  Lakes  district  is  the  largest 
industrial  area  in  the  world.  On  both  sides  of  the  boundary  large 
scale  use  is  made  of  iron  from  Wisconsin,  coal  from  Pennyslvania, 
and  nickel,  copper  and  zinc  from  Canada.  The  Lakes  provide 
cheap  transportation  for  these  very  bulky  commodities.  Electric 
power  is  derived  from  the  falls  in  the  St.  Mary's  and  Niagara 
Rivers.  The  Great  Lakes  serve,  as  well,  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  prairie  wheat  growing  states  (e.g.  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin)  and  provinces  (Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba),  by  supplying  cheap  transportation 
of  grain. 

The  regulation  of  this  great  waterway  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries  naturally  called  for  joint  control  and  co-operation.  By 
a  long  series  of  treaties  a  common  right  to  navigation  of  the 
boundary  waters  and  their  connecting  streams  and  canals  was 
secured  for  the  two  countries,  e.g.  Lake  Michigan  is  open  to 
Canadian  navigation 

To  regulate  matters  other  than  navigation,  the  Boundary 
waters  Treaty  was  made  in  1909.  This  treaty  provided  a  new 
international   code,   and   set   up  machinery   for   the   control   and 
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supervision  of  the  boundary  waters,  and  waters  flowing  across 
the  boundaries.    This  code  included  the  following: 

(a)  The  right  of  navigation  on  boundary  waters  was  guar- 
anteed forever,  and  on  connecting  canals  and  Lake 
Michigan  for  the  life  of  the  Treaty. 

(b)  Pollution  of  these  waters  was  forbidden. 

(c)  Priority  of  use  of  the  boundary  waters  was  (i)  for 
domestic  and  sanitary  purposes,  (ii)  for  navigation,  (iii) 
for  power  and  irrigation. 

(d)  The  level  of  the  waters  could  not  be  disturbed  by  any 
use,  obstruction  or  diversion,  without  the  consent  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 

(e)  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  for  the  divison  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary's 
and  Milk  Rivers. 

The   International   Joint   Commission  of   1910 

This  body,  composed  of  three  Americans  and  three  Canadians, 
passes  upon  application  for  "use",  "division",  or  "obstruction" 
of  the  waters,  investigates  "questions  or  matters  of  difference", 
and  has  power  to  arbitrate  disputes.  Among  important  matters 
investigated  are ;  the  St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway,  the  proper  level 
for  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  where  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
interests  conflict  with  the  American  agricultural  interests,  the 
damage  done  to  American  crops  by  the  gases  from  the  smelter  in 
Trail  British  Columbia.  The  essential  business  of  the  Commission 
is  to  anticipate  conditions  and  prevent  abuse  of  rights  from 
arising.  The  quiet,  effective  work  of  the  Commission  is,  needless 
to  say,  indispensible  to  both  countries. 

3.     Fishing   Rights 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  granted  American  fishermen 
certain  privileges  of  in-shore  fishing  in  Canadian  waters.  After 
the  War  of  1812  the  Americans  surrendered  all  rights  except  to 
land  at  Canadian  ports  for  wood,  water,  or  shelter,  to  fish  around 
the  Magdalen  Islands  and  in  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  dry 
and  cure  their  fish  in  unsettled  bays.  While  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
was  in  operation  (1854-66),  the  two  countries  permitted  the 
the  admission  of  fish  products,  and  exchange  of  fishing  privileges. 
The  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  revived  the  rights  held  under  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  the  United  States  paid  $5,500,000  because 
of  the  greater  advantage  to  her  fishermen.  This  arrangement  was 
terminated  by  the  United  States  in  1885  and  then  for  thirty  years 
American  fishing  vessels  were  issued  licenses  by  the  Canadian 
government.     The  most  recent  arangement  was  made  in   1933, 


whereby  American  licensed  vessels  might  enter  Canadian  ports, 
to  buy  bait,  or  get  water.  All  these  long  and  varying  agreements 
dealt  with  Atlantic  fishing. 

The  Close   Co-operation   of   Canada  with   the 
United   States   During   the   War    (1939-45) 

The  period  following  the  fall  of  France  was  marked  by  notable 
developments  in  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  These  developments,  in  turn,  were  an  aspect  of  the  grow- 
ing co-operation  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  the  other  countries  at  war  with  the  Axis  powers. 

The  outcome  of  the  Ogdenburg  Agreement  of  August  17th, 
1940,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Canada-United  States  Per- 
manent Joint  Board  on  Defence.  On  September  3rd,  1940,  the 
exchange  of  destroyers  for  bases  was  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  As  a  result  of  this  exchange  the  destroyer 
strength  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  was  doubled.  The  Lease 
Lend  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on 
March  11th,  1941.  The  Hyde  Park  Declaration,  embodying  an 
Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  collaborate 
in  the  production  of  defence  materials,  was  issued  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  Roosevelt  on  April  20,  1941.  As  a  result, 
Joint  Production  Committees  were  established  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States  on  November  5th,  1941.  Roughly,  these  committees 
co-ordinated  production  for  both  countries.  Thus  Canadian 
aluminum  plants  were  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  United  States  in  return  expanded  her  aeroplane 
motor  plants  to  supply  motors  for  Canadian-built  aeroplanes. 

During  the  war  Canadian  and  United  States  soldiers  worked 
and  fought  side  by  side  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation  and 
determination.  The  streets  of  many  Canadian  towns  and  cities 
thronged  with  United  States  troops.  The  Alaska  highway  was 
built,  partly  on  Canadian  soil,  by  United  States  labour  and  financed 
by  United  States  capital  and  the  Fort  Norman  oil  wells  developed 
as  part  of  a  defence  plan  for  Alaska  and  the  western  coast  of 
Canada.  The  joint  defence  board,  half  Canadian  and  half 
American,  at  Washington  functioned  smoothly.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Canadian  and  American  defence  system  was  inter- 
locked. In  1947  further  agreements  for  the  common  defence  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  reached.  Canadian  military 
training  is  to  be  linked  more  closely  with  that  of  America  and 
United  States  observers  have  followed  closely  Canadian  Arctic 
defence  measures.  The  presence  of  United  States  armed  forces 
on  Canadian  soil  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  threat  to  Canadian 
independence. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  each  other's  best  customers,  but  Canada  buys  much 
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more  in  the  United  States  than  she  sells  there.  "Exchange  of  goods 
is  facilitated  by  the  splendid  system  of  transportation  existing 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  globe. 
The  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  waterway  penetrates  the  continent 
for  2,350  miles.  It  takes  large  ocean-going  vessels  1,000  miles 
inland  to  Montreal,  and  smaller  ships  to  the  head  of  the  lakes. 
Other  waterways  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  carry  freight 
south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  north  to  Hudson  Bay.  Through 
fifty  border  gateways  upwards  of  8,000  miles  of  Canadian  con- 
trolled railways  in  the  United  States  are  linked  with  their  parent 
systems  in  Canada,  and  more  than  1,500  miles  of  United  States- 
controlled  railway  line  is  operated  in  Canada.  This  network  links 
every  part  of  both  countries,  and  there  is  a  fine  disregard  shown 
for  political  map  accidents.  The  old  Grand  Trunk  line  ran  from 
Portland,  Maine  through  Canada  to  Chicago;  even  at  present  the 
shortest  route  from  Montreal  to  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  lies 
through  Maine,  and  American  trains  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  take 
a  short  cut  across  Ontario.  There  were  only  66  miles  of  railway 
in  Canada  in  1850  and  9,000  miles  in  the  United  States ;  today  the 
figures  are  43,000  and  257,000,  with  capital  investment  of  $3,400 
and  $18,800  million  respectively.  Highways  follow  a  similar 
pattern,  although  Canada  has  not  nearly  the  number  or  width  of 
paved  roads,  and  has  not,  as  yet,  a  highway  paved  all  the  way  from 
east  to  west.  In  air  transportation,  Canada  is  a  major  world  cross- 
roads, lying  athwart  the  shortest  route  from  the  United  States  to 
either  Europe  or  Asia. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  ties  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  in  their  similar  way  of  life.  The  most  precious 
common  possession  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  democracy ; 
their  common  heritage  is  the  Magna  Carta,  the  basic  document  on 
which  democracy  is  built.  Both  countries  are  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
human  progress.  They  believe  in  the  capacity  of  all  men  for 
betterment,  no  matter  what  level  they  have  attained,  and  they 
affirm  the  freedom  of  the  lowliest  individual  to  work  his  way  up 
to  the  top  of  his  capacity. 

Canada  and   the  United   Nations 

No  study  of  Canada  among  the  nations  would  be  complete 
without  examining  Canadian  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
organizations.  The  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
as  outlined  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations  set  up  to  implement  those  purposes  and  principles,  the 
achievements  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  United  Nations  were  discussed  in  Bulletins  No.  9  and  No.  10 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  In  this  section  we  will  review  briefly 
the  part  Canada  has  actually  taken  in  United  Nations'  affairs. 

At  the  San  Francisco  conference  where  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  drawn  up,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  representing 
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the  Canadian  people  said:  'The  opportunity  is  given  to  this  Con- 
ference to  forge  and  fashion  from  those  fires  (of  war)  an  instru- 
ment for  world  security.  In  the  execution  of  this  great  task,  there 
should  be  no  avoidable  delay.  It  is  ours  to  give  to  grief-stricken 
humanity  a  hope  of  which  it  is  in  greater  need  today  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  It  is  ours  to  help  to  bring  into  being  a  world 
community  in  which  social  security  and  human  welfare  will  become 
a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  mankind.''  From  the  signing  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  and  Mr.  St. 
Laurent  in  1945  until  the  present,  Canadian  representatives  have 
played  an  active  role  in  the  many  of  the  United  Nations' 
committees. 

Canadian  representatives  were  on  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion which  worked  out  the  details  of  the  present  United  Nations 
machinery.  Canada  was  elected  to  the  Economy  and  Social 
Council  and  was  represented  on  six  of  the  seven  main  committees 
of  this  council. 

On  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  Canada  had  several 
of  her  most  able  men,  who  made  important  contributions  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  atomic  energy.  Canada  was  in  favour 
of  placing  the  information  on  atomic  energy  at  the  disposal  of  all 
nations. 

Canadian  representatives  on  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Committee  gave  full  support  to  the  extension  of  the  work  of 
UNRRA. 

As  a  member  of  the  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  Com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  problems  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  Canada  has  shown  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
situation  and  has  made  a  practical  contribution  to  the  relief  of 
of  these  people  by  finding  a  home  for  several  thousands  of  them 
in  Canada. 

Both  in  setting  up  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  and  in  the  committee  work 
at  the  Paris  Conference  in  1946,  Canadian  representatives, 
amongst  whom  were  Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace  and  Dr.  F.  G.  McNally, 
made  important  contributions. 

Mr.  Reed,  elected  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  is  the 
first  Canadian  to  hold  such  an  appointment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  Mr.  Martin  speaking 
for  Canada  on  the  subject  of  world  food  shortages  pledged  his 
country  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Europe  by 
extending  credit  to  countries  unable  to  pay  for  Canadian  wheat; 
by  speeding  up  transportation  and  delivery  and  by  increasing,  if 
possible,  wheat  exports.     It  was  stated  that"  Canada  had,  since 
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1944,  exported  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  each  working  day  of  the 
year. 

Canada  assumed  an  important  position  among  the  nations 
when  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  in  September  1947.  The  Security  Council,  composed  of 
the  Five  Big  Powers  (Great  Britain,  United  States,  Soviet  Russia, 
France  and  China),  and  six  non-permanent  members  elected  for  a 
two-year  term,  is  the  most  powerful  international  political 
organization.  Membership  on  such  a  council  brings  to  Canada 
honour  and  responsibility.  It  will  enable  the  Canadian  people  to 
see  Canada's  foreign  policy  in  action. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Canada's  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  so  far  has  been  through  quiet  discus- 
son  in  committees  by  capable,  well-informed  men  whose  sincerity, 
sound  judgment  and  advice  have  won  the  approval  of  all  member 
nations. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

(Social  Studies  I,  Unit  VIII.) 
(Social  Studies  III,  Unit  IV,  C,  3.) 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland''  had  only  one 
way  of  settling  all  difficulties,  great  or  small.  "Off  with  his 
head!"  she  would  scream  loud  enough  for  her  chief  executioner 
to  hear,  at  the  same  time  pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  the  latest 
offender,  and  promptly  forgetting  the  unpleasant  incident. 

Our  work  in  social  studies  has  assuredly  taught  us  that  the 
baffling  human  problems  and  difficulties  of  our  complex  modern 
world  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  such  simple  formula.  One  of 
the  most  persistent  and  challenging  of  these  problems  is  that  of 
employment.  During  the  lifetime  of  every  student  now  attending 
high  school  we  have  witnessed  the  extremes  of  the  depression  years 
in  the  1930's  when  millions  of  workers  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  unable  to  find  employment,  and  the  war  years  and 
post-war  years  with  an  overabundance  of  jobs.  There  have  been 
drastic  changes  in  working  conditions;  shorter  hours,  minimum 
wage  regulations,  healthier  and  safer  conditions  in  factories  and 
mines,  etc.  There  has  also  been  widespread  unrest  amongst  the 
workers  resulting  in  strikes,  lock  outs,  and  government  interven- 
tion to  bring  about  settlement.  With  the  improvement  in  working 
conditions  has  come  a  change  in  attitude  towards  employment. 
Before  the  machine  age,  the  worker  gave  all  his  energy  and  waking 
hours  to  his  daily  work.  Holidays  and  leisure  hours  were  very 
few.  Now  machines  which  are  becoming  more  efficient  each  year 
have  freed  the  workingman  from  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
hand  labour.  His  job  is  no  longer  the  sum  total  of  his  life.  While 
he  may  feel  the  need  of  rendering  some  useful  service  his  daily 
employment  is  regarded  as  a  means  to  a  good  standard  of  living 
and  better  leisure  time  pursuits.  To  turn  ourselves  into  a  working 
machine  with  no  other  interests  in  life  apart  from  our  job  is  to 
renounce  the  chance  of  being  a  human  being  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  phrase.  Work  is  a  means  to  enjoyment  and  if  we  can  get 
a  certain  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  our  work  so  much  the  better. 

All  children  give  a  considerable  amount  of  thought  to  what 
they  intend  to  do  when  they  leave  school.  Teachers  encourage 
their  pupils  to  speculate  on  this  vital  topic  and  our  schools  do 
their  best  to  help  the  student  to  discover  any  ability,  which,  when 
discovered  can  be  developed  and  encouraged  by  a  carefully  selected 
program  of  studies.  Books  dealing  with  careers  for  young  Cana- 
dians are  on  the  shelves  of  every  high  school  in  Alberta ;  a  course 
on  Vocations  and  Guidance  is  offered  in  our  high  schools;  and  in 
the  city  schools  there  is  a  full  Guidance  service.  All  of  these  assist 
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the  student  to  make  the  most  of  his  high  school  education  by  the 
wise  choice  of  courses  and  enable  him  to  study  the  employment 
opportunities  in  all  the  vocational  fields  and  to  discover  the  best 
methods  of  finding  the  employment  he  will  want  at  the  end  of 
his  school  career. 

Because  our  future  happiness  and  success  in  life  may  depend 
largely  on  the  career  we  choose,  it  is  important  that  we  do  a  little 
clear  thinking  about  employment,  causes  of  unemployment,  em- 
ployment legislation  and  opportunities  for  employment  in  Canada. 

Finding   Employment — The   National   Employment  Service 

For  several  thousand  young  Canadians,  the  closing  of  the 
secondary  schools  for  the  summer  holidays  means  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  temporary  summer  employment,  a  chance  to  earn 
the  money  needed  to  help  pay  the  costs  of  their  education  during 
the  next  school  year.  But  to  many  other  hundreds  of  students,  the 
end  of  the  high  school  calendar  in  June  means  the  end  of  their 
formal  education  or  training  and  the  entrance  into  permanent 
employment. 

Appreciating  how  bewildering  to  a  young  person  of  high  school 
age  the  search  for  the  first  full-time  job  can  be,  the  National 
Employment  Service  since  its  inauguration  in  1941  has  proceeded 
to  develop  a  youth  placement  and  vocational  guidance  system, 
calling  for  close  co-operation  between  the  local  employment  office 
and  the  youth-serving  agencies  of  the  community. 

It  was  decided  that  the  introduction  of  these  first  jobbers  to 
employment  involved  a  particular  approach  and  special  efforts  by 
employment  officials  not  usually  required  by  older  and  more 
employment-wise  applicants.  As  a  result  the  placement  of  youth- 
ful applicants,  or  "first-jobbers",  was  made  the  responsibility 
of  the  Special  Placements  Division  of  the  Employment  Service 
along  with  the  placement  of  the  physically-handicapped.  Special 
officers,  particularly  qualified  and  experienced  to  assist  youth  in 
matters  of  employment,  were  appointed  in  1943  to  local  employ- 
ment offices  to  form  Youth  Placement  Sections  in  the  twenty 
largest  towns  and  cities  across  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  all 
local  employment  offices  were  so  organized  as  to  give  special 
attention  to  youth  placements. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  a  compre- 
hensive record  of  the  youthful  job  applicant  is  necessary.  Actually 
there  is  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  case  history  of  the  first- 
jobbers,  since  in  most  cases  a  certain  amount  of  vocational 
guidance  is  required  in  addition  to  the  need  for  particular  emphasis 
on  selective  placement  (matching  the  applicant  with  registered 
employment  vacancies).     At  the  same  time,  the  job  of  gathering 
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the  case  history  of  the  youthful  applicant  is  made  more  difficult, 
especially  in  the  larger  centres,  through  the  fact  that  he  or  she 
has  not  been  previously  employed.  For  information  as  to  young 
job  applicants'  character,  interests,  training  skills  and  experi- 
ence, the  employment  service  has  turned  to  the  local  educational 
authorities,  church  groups,  recreational  associations,  sporting  and 
social  clubs,  parent-teacher  organizations,  and  even  the  juvenile 
court. 

So  eager  have  been  the  leaders  of  these  youth-serving 
organizations  and  institutions  to  assist  in  the  youth  employment 
project  that  in  seven  cities,  advisory  councils  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  these  public-spirited  bodies  have  been  formed  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  Now  Employment  Service  officials  report 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  such  councils  are  operating  in 
all  larger  centres. 

So  successful  and  so  extensive  became  the  operations  of  the 
Youth  Section  of  the  Toronto  local  employment  office,  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Youth  Council  of  that  city,  that  in  the  Spring 
of  1946  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  "Community  Youth  Centre" — a 
separate  office,  staffed  by  the  Employment  Service  and  geared  to 
the  particular  needs  of  youth  seeking  employment.  A  similar 
centre  is  now  being  organized  in  Montreal  and  other  cities  have 
similar  plans. 

For  purposes  of  placement  the  National  Employment  Service 
defines  a  youth  as  a  person  over  the  school-leaving  age  set  by  the 
Province  and  under  21  years  of  age.  However,  older  applicants 
may  be  included  in  this  category  if  they  are  without  work 
experience. 

To  place  young  persons  in  the  right  jobs  involves  a  complete 
follow-through  for  every  applicant — provision  of  all  the  facts 
about  specific  jobs,  an  appraisal  of  these  facts  in  relation  to  his 
qualifications,  arrangements  for  interviews  with  employers,  and 
when  the  young  applicant  secures  a  job,  a  checkup  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  satisfactorily  placed.  In  all  of  this 
the  community  advisory  council  can  give  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  Employment  Service.    Some  councils  meet  at  regular  intervals. 

— Department  of  Labour. 

Types   and   Causes  of   Unemployment 

For  the  wage  earner  relying  on  his  weekly  or  monthly  pay 
cheque,  unemloyment  in  spite  of  Unemployment  Insurance,  means 
a  low  standard  of  living,  idleness,  and  usually,  worry.  Because  of 
its  prevalence  in  many  types  of  occupations  and  the  distress  and 
insecurity  arising  from  unemployment  every  student  should  know 
enough  about  this  subect  to  handle  his  own  affairs  intelligently  and 
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discreetly    and    be    prepared    to    contribute    to    the    best    of    his 
ability  to  sound  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Unemloyment  results  chiefly  from  three  factors;  (1)  depres- 
sions; (2)  seasonal  demands;  (3)  technological  advances. 

Unemployment  resulting  from  a  business  depression  is  most 
serious  because  it  is  widespread,  affecting  a  large  proportion  of 
the  world's  workers,  and  may  last  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

Seasonal  unemployment  is  connected  with  those  industries 
for  whose  products  there  is  a  seasonal  and  not  a  steady  year 
round  demand,  necessitating  the  laying  off  of  many  workers  during 
the  slack  period.  Examples  of  seasonal  industries  are  mining,  the 
automobile  industry,  clothing  manufacture  and  building  trades. 

Technological  unemployment  follows  the  introduction  of 
machinery  which  displaces  men  and  women  in  many  industries. 
This  type  of  unemployment  is  often  temporary.  Farm  workers,  for 
example  who  no  longer  needed  to  cut,  stook  and  thresh  the  grain  by 
hand,  sought  work  in  the  factories  turning  out  farm  machinery. 
The  claim  that  machinery  causes  unemployment  put  forward  by 
economists  of  the  19th  century  is  still  valid,  but  some  machines 
provide  new  opportunities  for  employment. 

Mr.  Yendall,  a  Canadian  businessman,  makes  the  following 
statement  about  unemployment.  "The  unemployed  part  of  the 
employable  population  at  any  time  will  consist  mainly  of  the 
following  groups,  and  in  this  order  of  importance  as  to  numbers : 

1.  Inexperienced  workers  of  all  ages  without  training, 
including  many  who  have  had  jobs  and  could  not  hold 
them,  and  young  people  with  no  particular  adaptability 
for  anything. 

2.  Employable  persons  who  are  temporarily  unemployed 
owing  to  seasonal  slackness. 

3.  Employable    persons    unemployed    for    a    short    time    on 

account  of  changing  jobs  or  moving  to  another  locality. 

4.  Persons  unemployed  because  of  general  business  depres- 
sion. 

5.  Employable  persons  who  are  out  of  work  because  of  shifts 
in  demand  for  certain  products,  and  those  not  willing  to 
move  to  another  location."* 

In  the  above  analysis  there  is  food  for  thought  for  high  school 
students.      Those    taking    vocational    courses    would    do    well    to 

*Yendall,  The   Common    Problem. 
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remember  that  there  is  little  unemployment  amongst  the  well- 
trained  workmen  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  new  situations. 

The   Depression 

Depressions  and  the  consequent  hard  times  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  twentieth  century.  For  over  a  hundred  years  fluctuations  in 
trade  have  brought  depressions  followed  by  periods  of  prosperity. 
Records  in  England  and  the  United  States  show  that  every  decade 
has  had  its  bad  times.  Certain  characteristics  are  commom  to 
these  depressions.  Banks  call  in  their  loans,  resulting  in  a  rush 
to  sell.  Since  people  are  not  anxious  to  buy,  prices  drop  rapidly 
because  business  firms  want  to  collect  as  much  cash  as  possible 
and  are  prepared  to  let  their  stocks  of  goods  go  for  whatever  they 
can  get  for  them.  Naturally,  there  is  no  call  for  further  output 
by  the  factories ;  so  they  must  go  on  part  time  production  or  close 
down  entirely.  This  means  that  workers  are  discharged  and  the 
wages  of  those  still  employed  are  reduced  as  the  demand  for  work- 
ers declines.  Businesses  often  fail  or  show  a  very  narrow  margin 
of  profit.  In  the  past,  some  banks  too  have  failed  bringing  hard- 
ships and  financial  ruin  to  many.  Investment  comes  to  a  halt 
because  those  with  money  are  afraid  to  risk  it.  Employment 
becomes  a  very  serious  problem.  Millions  of  homes  are  left 
without  support.  Workers  who  have  experienced  the  dismal 
effects  of  one  or  more  of  these  depressions  regard  them  as  the 
worst  evil  of  our  modern  business  world  and  dread  them  as  people 
today  dread  war.  Thoughtful  citizens  who  wish  to  live  in  security 
in  a  peaceful,  prosperous  world  feel  that  such  things  as  depressions 
that  threaten  to  rob  them  of  their  livelihoods,  and  wars  that 
threaten  to  rob  them  of  life  itself,  must  be  avoided. 

The  actual  causes  of  the  business  depression  need  not  detain 
us  here.  Experts  are  not  always  in  agreement  as  to  the  causes  any 
more  than  they  agree  on  the  best  methods  of  finding  a  way  out  of  a 
depression.  The  following  observation  by  Mr.  Withers  outlines 
clearly  the  consequences  of  a  depression  and  the  reactions  of  the 
average  intelligent  citizen  to  the  situation.  "There  ought  to  be  a 
pleasant  and  steady  increase  in  the  material  comfort  of  all  the 
nations,  proceeding  from  the  progress  of  science  and  discovery 
and  the  greater  skill  with  which,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education, 
appliances  and  inventions  can  be  used.  Instead  of  which  we  find 
world-wide  depression,  dwindling  prices  of  commodities,  the  credit 
of  many  nations  seriously  shaken,  stock  markets  first  complaining 
of  idleness  and  neglect  and  then  reeling  under  a  tidal  wave  of 
selling,  unemployment  figures  running  into  millions  in  America, 
Germany  and  England,  and  we  are  told  that  all  these  things  are 
happening  because  the  raw  materials  of  all  the  good  things  that 
we  want  are  too  plentiful  or  too  cheap."* 

*  Withers,     Everybody's     Business. 
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"  Too  silly  for  words'  would  be  the  natural  comment  on  our 
position  made  by  a  detached  observer  in  Mars,  who  was  watching 
the  exhibition  that  this  planet  has  made  of  itself,  in  the  matter 
of  its  business  arrangements,  during  the  last  two  years.  'There 
are  those  funny  little  men  and  women  on  their  funny  little  ant  heap, 
growing  good  food  and  fine  materials  so  cleverly  and  well  and 
digging  up  useful  metals  so  cunningly  and  fast,  and  manufactur- 
ing all  kinds  of  things  that  delight  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
so  plentifully  and  cheaply  that  they  cannot  use  nearly  all  that 
they  make ;  and  so  their  markets  are  glutted  and  they  are  worried 
because  there  is  not  enough  work  to  do,  and  they  are  all  more  or 
less  poor  and  miserable  and  anxious  and  destitute  in  the  midst 
of  plenty,  because  the  good  things  of  life  are.  too  cheap  and 
abundant.'  " 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  situation  such  as  this  should  have 
bred  a  distrust  of  the  prevailing  economic  system  and  caused 
Canadian  citizens  to  look  for  a  better  system.  Two  new  schools 
of  thought  made  their  appearance,  the  C.C.F.  and  Social  Credit, 
each  with  a  solution  for  the  economic  ills  of  Canada.  The  former 
finds  a  remedy  in  a  carefully  planned  economy,  controlled  by  the 
government,  and  the  latter,  opposed  to  state  planning,  would 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  by  a  national  dividend 
to  secure  for  all  sufficient  money  to  buy  the  goods  produced. 
(Detailed  statements  by  leaders  of  the  Social  Credit  and  C.C.F. 
governments  are  to  be  found  in  the  February  and  March  1947 
issues  of  World  Affairs,  respectively.) 

It  would  seem  that  government  policies  are  destined  to  have 
greater  influence  upon  these  factors  such  as  spending  power  and 
flow  of  investments  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  business 
fluctuations.  The  public  are  asking  their  governments  to  follow 
closely  the  trends  of  business  and  to  study  their  political,  financial 
and  industrial  elements  in  order  to  resist  depressions  or  to  face 
these  economic  upsets  with  informed  minds,  without  the  fear  and 
panic  which  aggravated  the  crisis  of  1929. 


Employment  and  Vocational   Choice 

The  study  and  discussion  of  unemployment  should  impress 
us  with  the  fact  that  the  individual  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in 
combating  the  evils  of  unemployment.  In  a  democracy  the  views 
of  the  individual  can  influence  the  action  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  When  it  comes  to  the  selection 
of  a  career,  the  student  can  assess  the  likelihood  of  unemployment 
in  any  occupation  by  asking  the  following  questions: 

"Is  there  a   seasonal   demand   for  the   product   or   products 
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manufactured  and  is  this  coupled  with  rush  seasons  in  production 
followed  by  slack  periods? 

Is  the  product  sold  largely  in  external  markets? 

Am  I  considering  entering  a  marginal  unit  or  is  the  firm 
well  established? 

Will  the  skills  which  I  acquire  enable  me  to  fit  into  other 
occupations  and  do  they  make  me  so  valuable  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  fear  competition  from  younger  competitors  with  less  experience? 

Is  this  type  of  work  found  in  many  industries  or  is  it  useful 
only  in  one  or  a  few? 

Is  it  a  'blind-alley'  job?  Can  I  grow  in  it,  and  will  I  be 
satisfied  with  it  in  ten  years  ?" 


Employment   and   the   Alberta   Provincial   Government 

Throughout  the  Dominion  the  provincial  governments  have 
assumed  certain  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  working 
man.  In  Alberta  our  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  has  a 
Board  of  Industrial  Relations  which  administers  the  Minimum 
Wage,  Hours  of  Work,  Industrial  Standards  and  Labour  Welfare 
Acts.  The  titles  of  these  Acts  indicate  the  importance  of  their 
provisions  to  workers  for  whom  they  may  spell  a  better  standard 
of  living,  a  reasonable  period  of  rest,  leisure  or  recreation,  and 
greater  stability  of  employment. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Acts  apply  to  all  employers  in  any 
industry  or  business  and  to  their  employees  with  the  exception  of 
farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants.  These  Acts  lay  down  the 
minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  different  types  of  workers,  compel 
the  employer  to  keep  a  record  of  wages  paid,  provide  penalties  for 
employee  or  employer  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  Hours  of  Work  Act  gives  exemption  only  to  farm  workers 
and  domestic  servants.  The  working  hours  for  all  other  em- 
ployees must  not  exceed  8  in  a  day  and  48  hours  in  a  week.  The 
enforcement  of  this  Act  has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  a 
greater  number  of  people  and  a  less  tiring  day  for  the  worker. 
Inspectors  visit  business  establishments  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  are  in  force. 

The  Industrial  Standards  Act  enables  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  convene  and  to  adopt  a  wage  schedule  which  becomes 
binding  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  longer.  Other  important 
industrial  and  labour  statutes  are:  The  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  which  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of 
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any  labour  dispute  that  may  arise  in  the  Province.  Disputes 
which  might  have  led  to  strikes  have  been  settled  by  these  boards. 
The  Industrial  Wages  Security  Act  covers  mine  workers,  guaran- 
teeing the  payment  of  their  wages.  The  Tradesmen's  Qualification 
Act,  provides  for  examinations  in  a  number  of  trades  such  as 
steamfitting,  plumbing,  electrical,  etc.,  and  issues  proficiency 
certificates  to  those  who  pass  the  tests.  This  government  test  has 
established  a  standard  of  proficiency  in  certain  trades  which 
makes  for  better  workmanship.  Technical  training  is  suoervised 
through  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Board  which  regulates  the 
indenture  terms,  wages,  standard  of  instruction  for  all  appren- 
tices to  trades.  The  Trades  School  Regulation  Act  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  instruction  and  generally 
protects  the  students  attending  these  schools.  Business  codes  of 
ethics,  that  is  a  set  of  regulations  concerning  business  practice 
may  be  set  up  by  any  trade  or  business  enterprise  and  if  it  has 
he  support  of  the  majority  of  the  tradesmen  concerned  it  can 
become  law.  The  idea  behind  a  business  code  is  to  eliminate  unfair 
practices  and  to  establish  the  trade  or  business  on  a  firmer  and 
fairer  basis. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  which  was  first  set  up 
in  1918,  is  made  responsible  for  the  Administration  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  of  1943.  This  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  Industrial  Acts.  Its  provisions  and  workings 
should  be  familiar  to  all  boys  and  girls  before  leaving  school 
because  many  of  them  will  become  "Workmen"  and  as  such  will 
be  protected  by  this  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  earnings,  medical  treatment  and 
compensation  for  their  dependents  where  death  results,  for  work- 
men suffering  "personal  injury  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  their  usual  employment."  The  Board  and  a  large  office  staff 
are  located  in  the  Provincial  Building  in  Edmonton  with  a  branch 
office  in  Calgary. 

Claims 

When  a  workman  is  injured  at  his  work  he  is  given  medical 
attention  and  reports  his  accident  to  his  employer  and  to  the 
Board.  The  employer  himself  advises  the  Board  of  the  accident. 
The  doctor  attending  the  injured  man  must  also  forward  periodic 
reports  to  the  Board.  The  Board  examines  these  reports  and 
having  satisfied  itself  that  the  workman  sustained  an  accident 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  accepts  the  workman's  claim. 
Provided  the  workman  is  disabled  for  more  than  three  days  he  is 
paid  compensation  until  he  is  marked  fit  to  resume  work.  If  the 
workman's  injuries  are  such  that  when  he  is  ready  to  resume 
work  he  still  has  a  permanent  and  partial  disability  he  is  awarded 
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a  pension  for  life,  such  pensions  being  based  on  the  degree  of 
partial  disability.  The  doctor  and  hospital  bills  are  paid  by  the 
Board.  About  20,000  accidents  of  various  natures  are  reported 
to  the  Board  each  year. 

Cases  involving  claims  for  compensation  against  the  employer 
which  were  formerly  taken  to  court  by  the  workman,  usually  at 
great  expense  and  delay,  are  now  settled  promptly  and  fairly  by 
the  Board. 


Assessments 

Who  pays  for  this  service?  The  industries  themselves  are 
made  responsible  for  the  benefits  provided  under  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  every  employer  under  this  Act  contributes 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  payroll  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  industry  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  industries  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act  are  listed  and  classified  in  Schedule 
I  of  the  Act,  the  classification  being  according  to  the  risks  and 
dangers  involved  and  the  incidence  and  severity  of  accidents.  Each 
year  all  employers  are  required  to  furnish  the  Board  with  their 
estimated  and  actual  payrolls.  They  then  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage of  that  figure  to  the  Board  according  to  their  classification. 
In  the  case  of  the  lumber  industry  the  assessment  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  lumber  produced  and  not  on  the  payroll  as  is  done  in  all 
other  industries. 

The  monies  received  by  the  Board  are  held  in  various  funds 
and  reserves  to  cover  the  costs  of  medical  aid,  compensation, 
pensions,  disaster,  silicosis  and  so  on. 


Prevention   of  Accidents 

It  is  much  more  humane  and  economical  to  prevent  accidents, 
suffering  and  death,  than  to  pay  for  the  damage  done.  The  Board 
is  therefore  empowered  to  inspect  all  places  of  employment  to  see 
that  all  machinery  and  appliances  are  safe,  that  proper  safety 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  accidents  and  that  the  safety 
appliances  prescribed  by  law  are  in  use,  or  to  determine  what 
more  suitable  safety  devices  are  necessary.  These  inspectors  also 
look  into  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions  of  places  of  employ- 
ment. If  an  employer  fails  or  neglects  or  refuses  to  install  safety 
devices,  etc.,  his  place  of  employment  may  be  closed  by  order  of 
the  Board,  or  other  penalties  can  be  imposed.  Accident  prevention 
education  is  carried  on  by  the  Board  by  means  of  personal  calls, 
literature  and  motion  pictures. 

The  prevention  of  accidents  is  cheap  insurance  when  we 
consider  that  the  accidents  reported  to  the  Board  in  1945  cost 
well  over  three  million  dollars. 
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The   Federal   Department  of   Labour,   Ottawa 

The  Department  of  Labour  of  the  Dominion  Government  was 
set  up  in  1900  to  aid  in  preventing  or  settling  disputes,  to  enforce 
the  Government's  fair-wages  policy  for  the  protection  of  workmen 
employed  on  Dominion  Government  contracts  and  on  works  aided 
by  grants  of  public  funds,  and  to  collect,  compile  and  publish 
statistical  and  other  labour  information. 

Today,  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  still  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  Acts  concerning  fair  wages  and  hours  of  work 
on  Dominion  government  contracts  and  the  collection  and 
compiling  of  Labour  statistics.  He  also  co-operates  with  the 
provincial  government  representatives  in  dealing  with  labour 
disputes  which  generally  are  within  provincial  jurisdiction  but 
which  like  the  Packing  Plant  Workers'  strike  in  1947,  sometimes 
assume  Dominion  proportions.  In  conjunction  with  the  Provincial 
Governments  the  Department  of  Labour  finances  on  a  50-50  basis 
the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  program  which  consists  of 
special  courses  for  rural  young  people  and  assistance  to  university 
students.  The  biggest  undertaking  of  the  Department  of  Labour  is 
the  administration  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Unemployment   Insurance 

In  1940  the  British  North  America  Act  was  amended  to  give 
the  Dominion  government  a  free  hand  in  the  field  of  unemployment 
insurance  legislation.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill  was 
passed  in  the  same  year  which  provided  for  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  now  in  force  in  Canada. 

This  scheme  was  devised  to  protect  the  wage  earner  from 
want  in  case  of  enforced  unemployment,  assuring  him  of  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  during  workless  periods.  The  weekly 
insurance  benefit  is  smaller  than  normal  weekly  earnings,  possibly 
in  order  to  disencourage  unnecessary  unemployment.  The  benefits 
received  are  not  a  form  of  relief,  but  are  paid  from  a  fund  to 
which  the  worker  has  himself  contributed  weekly. 

The  benefits  of  the  scheme  apply  to  all  persons  under  a 
contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship,  with  certain  exceptions. 
The  exceptions  include  workers  in  agriculture  and  forestry, 
fishing,  lumbering  and  logging,  transportation  by  air  or  water, 
stevedoring,  private  domestic  service,  employment  in  a  hospital 
or  charitable  institution  not  carried  on  for  gain,  and  workers 
earning  more  than  $2,400  per  annum.  Young  persons  under  16 
years  of  age  cannot  draw  benefits  but  may  accumulate  benefit 
rights  at  no  cost  to  themselves:  the  same  holds  for  those  who 
earn  less  than  90  cents  in  a  normal  day. 

Employer,  worker  and  the  Dominion  government  all  make 
contributions  to  the  fund  from  which  the  benefits  are  paid  out. 
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For  instance  Joe  Dietrich  earning  $12  a  week  pays  21  cents,  and 
his  employer  pays  25  cents.  The  government  adds  a  grant 
amounting  to  one-fifth  of  all  contributions  paid  by  worker  and 
employer  and  pays  the  cost  of  administration. 

If  Joe  is  laid  off  work  he  draws  $7.14  as  a  single  man  or  $8.40 
as  a  married  man  provided  he  has  made  not  less  than  30  weekly 
contributions  within  two  years  while  in  insured  employment,  is 
able  to  give  proof  of  unemployment,  and  is  capable  of  and  available 
for,  work.  There  are  additional  regulations  governing  the  length 
of  time  he  may  draw  benefits. 

Employment  and  claims'  offices  have  been  set  up  in  the  large 
centres  across  Canada.  At  these  offices  insured  workers,  when 
they  become  unemployed,  register  for  work  and  file  their  claims 
for  benefit. 

The  Canada  Year  Book,  1946,  reveals  that  1,444,430  male  and 
754,410  female  workers  were  insured  in  1945  and  that  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1945  an  average  of  36,595  claims  per  month 
were  made  for  benefits.  These  figures  indicate  the  number  of 
workers  affected  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  scheme. 

Canada   and   the   International   Labour   Organization 

The  I.L.O.  was  established  in  1919  following  World  War  I 
on  the  widely  recognized  principle  that  a  major  cause  of  war  is 
poverty  and  resulting  economic  strife  among  nations,  and  that  the 
problem  of  raising  working  and  living  standards  of  people  must  be 
approached  on  an  international  level.  On  such  a  solid  base  was 
the  organization  set  up  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which  has  survived  intact  to  take  its  place  as  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

All  member  countries  (Canada  has  been  a  member  since  the 
beginning)  may  send  delegates  to  the  Conference.  Representation 
by  each  country  is  tripartite,  a  complete  delegation  consisting  of 
two  representatives  of  government,  one  from  organized  employer 
groups,  and  one  from  organized  labour,  accompanied  by  technical 
advisers. 

They  deal  with  any  question  relating  to  working  standards, 
such  as  employment,  unemployment,  instruction,  safety,  migration, 
insurance,  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  work  everywhere.  In  all  their 
discussions  and  deliberations  there  is  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane  conditions  of  labour 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations  which  desire  to  improve 
the  conditions  in  their  own  countries.  It  is  recognized  that  cheap 
products,  produced  at  the  expense  of  underpaid  labour,  under- 
cutting the  products  of  countries  with  reasonable  standards  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  tends  to  block  free  trade,  bring 
about  depressions  and  economic  nationalism,  and  ultimately  war. 
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Out  of  the  conferences  come  instruments  in  the  form  of  Con- 
ventions and  Recommendations.  A  "Convention"  represents  a 
broad  agreement  among  government,  employer  and  labour  that 
certain  minimum  standards  should  be  adopted  by  all  countries. 
After  a  Convention  is  passed,  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
competent  authority  of  each  country  for  possible  ratification.  It  is 
not  required  that  Recommendations  be  considered  for  ratification, 
but  countries  are  obliged  to  consider  them  with  a  view  to  effect 
being  given  to  them  by  legislation  or  other  means. 

These  Conferences  to  date  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
total  of  79  Conventions  (50  of  which  are  in  force)  and  80  Recom- 
mendations, covering  such  subjects  as:  hours  of  work;  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children;  prevention  of  and  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases;  insurance 
against  unemployment,  sickness,  old  age  and  death ;  colonial  labour 
problems ;  protection  of  migrant  workers ;  and  working  conditions 
of  seamen. 

In  Canada,  all  these  proposals  are  first  submitted  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  to  determine  whether  they  fall  within 
Dominion  or  Provincial  jurisdiction,  after  which  they  are  laid 
before  the  competent  authority.  The  Dominion  Department  of 
Labour  is  the  officially-designated  liaison  agency  between  the 
Government  and  the  I.L.O. 

Besides  the  general  conferences,  there  have  developed  the  new 
regional  conferences  dealing  with  the  interests  of  geographic 
sections  of  the  world,  and  meetings  of  the  I.L.O.  industrial  com- 
mittees where  the  focus  of  interest  is  on  problems  common 
throughout  whole  world  industries,  such  as,  inland  transport,  coal 
mining,  iron  and  steel  production,  etc. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  I.L.O.  is  composed  again  of  tri- 
partite representation.  Eight  of  the  government  members  are 
from  countries  of  chief  industrial  importance  which  includes 
Canada.  Meeting  four  times  a  year  the  Governing  Body  is  the 
active  executive  of  the  I.L.O.  with  a  leading  voice  in  drawing  up 
the  agenda  of  the  conferences. 

Third  part  of  the  I.L.O. 's  working  machinery  is  the  Secre- 
tariat— the  International  Labour  Office — originally  situated  in 
Geneva,  but  since  1940  in  Montreal.  It  is  an  international  civil 
service  which  issues  special  studies  and  reports  on  current  prob- 
lems and  prepares  the  ground  for  questions  concerning  working 
people  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  conference. 

In  the  interests  of  people  everywhere,  the  I.L.O.  is  providing 
educational  and  informational  services  beyond  the  Conventions 
which  form  the  basis  of  practically  all  labour  and  social  legislation 
now  being  enacted  in  the  world. 

— Department  of  Labour. 
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LABOUR  UNIONS   IN   CANADA 

History   of   Labour   Organization   in   Canada 

"Trade  unions  in  Canada  have  a  long  history  for,  according  to 
the  Canada  Year  Book,  the  first  union  of  printers  was  established 
in  Quebec  in  1827.  In  Ontario  the  first  union,  also  of  printers,  was 
organized  in  1832.  In  1851  a  union  of  engineers,  a  British 
organization,  was  formed  in  Toronto.  We  can  see,  then,  that 
unionism  in  Canada  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  natural  that  Canada, 
being  so  near  to  the  highly  industrialized  United  States,  should  be 
influenced  by  American  unionism,  and  we  find,  in  consequence, 
that  most  of  the  Canadian  unions  are  affiliated  with  others  to  the 
south,  forming  part  of  International  Unions,  having  no  connections 
with  British  Unions." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Canadian  unionism. 

What  is  a   Trade  or   Labour   Union 

A  number  of  carpenters,  living  in  the  same  city,  may  feel 
that  if  they  worked  together  more  closely,  they  would  be  able  to 
improve  their  wages  and  working  conditions.  So  they  organize 
a  union  and  probably  call  it  the  Carpenters'  Union.  Plumbers  in 
the  same  city  may  organize  a  Plumbers'  Union  for  the  same  reason. 
These  two  unions,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  may  realize  that 
inasmuch  as  they  are  all  made  up  of  skilled  workers,  their  interests 
are  identical,  and  that  they  would  gain  greater  strength  if  they 
worked  together.  So  they  organize  a  local  labour  council  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  unions.  Then  a  number  of  these  local 
councils  may  organize  a  provincial  body  drawing  representatives 
from  the  local  councils.  Such  a  body  would  probably  be  called  a 
Provincial  Federation.  If  it  were  organized  on  a  national  scale, 
comprising  representatives  of  Provincial  Federations,  it  would 
probably  be  called  a  National  Congress.  If  it  joined  with  a  similar 
national  congress  in  another  country,  it  would  become  an  Inter- 
national Federation  or  Congress. 

This  is  a  simplified  picture,  for  the  actual  organization  of 
trade  and  labour  unions  in  North  America  is  much  more  complex. 
However  ,it  is  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

As  a  concrete  example,  take  this  "chain"  of  "affiliation"  of 
unions  in  Canada.  The  Plumbers  of  Edmonton  are  organized  in 
a  local  union  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Local  No  117.  This  local  is  represented  on  the 
Edmonton  Trades  and  Labour  Council  and  affiliated  with  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Labour  which  is  in  turn  affiliated  with  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  (National)  which  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  (International). 


Types  of  Unions 

Trade  unions  in  Canada  are  usually  classified  into  the  following 

types : 

1 .  International  unions.  These  are  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated 
with  unions  in  the  United  States.  The  most  important  parent 
body  of  such  international  unions  in  Canada  is  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress,  and  is  affiliated  in  the  U.S.A.  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour. 

Another  international  organization  in  Canada  is  the  Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour,  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  (C.I.O.). 

2.  National  or  Canadian  Unions.  These  have  no  international 
affiliations,  but  are  organized  on  a  Canadian  basis  only. 

The  two  most  important  organizations  of  this  kind  are  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Federation  of  Labour,  and  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Labour. 

3.  Directly  chartered  or  Federal  Unions.  The  most  important  of 
these  unions  are  not  affiliated  with  either  of  the  Canadian 
Congresses,  but  are  either  chartered  directly  by  the  American 
Congresses  (A.F.  of  L.  or  C.I.O.)  or  are  organized  on  an  inter- 
national basis  but  independent  or  unaffiliated  with  any  of  the 
Canadian  or  American  federations.  All  railroad  unions  are 
of  this  sort. 

4.  Independent  Local  Unions.  These  are  not  federated,  or  af- 
filiated in  any  way,  but  function  on  a  local  basis  only. 


Union   Membership 

The  total  union  membership  reported  for  1944  was  724,188. 
The  following  organizations  contributed  the  greatest  portion  of 
this  total. 

1.  International: 

(a)  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 284,732 

(b)  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  272,146 

2.  National : 

(a-)    Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour       74,624 


•  i . 


Federal  Unions  or  Directly  Chartered: 

(a)  International   Railway   Brotherhoods  36,147 

(b)  Other    Central    Organizations 45,328 


4.    Local  Unions  11,211 
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Growth  of  Union   Membership 

The  graph  below  shows  the  fluctuations  and  growth  in  union 
membership  between  the  years  1911  and  1943. 
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Distribution  of   Membership   by   Industries 

The  percentage  distribution  of  Trade  union  membership  in 
Canada  for  1944  into  main  industrial  groups  is  illustrated  in  the 
chart  below: 
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Present   Status  of   Unionism   in  Canada 

During  the  war  years  the  "labour  front"  was  comparatively 
quiet  largely  because  labour  as  a  whole  realized  that  its  co- 
operation was  vital  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the  fact  that  strikes 
in  certain  essential  industries  were  illegal.  However,  since  the 
end  of  the  war  there  has  broken  out,  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  a  wave  of  industrial  strife  and  unrest,  resulting  in 
serious  work  stoppages,  strikes,  and  general  slow  down  in  post- 
war reconversion. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  this  unrest,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  following  are  contributing  factors : 

(a)  Clash  of  interests.  In  a  democracy  economic  groups  are  free 
to  organize  in  their  own  self  interest.  Employers  and  owners 
of  capital  industries  have  been  so  organized  for  some  time, 
and  have  often  used  their  power  and  influence  to  further 
hteir  own  ends.  But  it  is  only  more  recently  that  labour  has 
been  powerful  enough  to  make  its  influence  felt,  or  to  challenge 
the  power  of  the  organized  employers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  the  two  groups  are,  as  a  rule, 
opposed  to  each  other,  it  is  inevitable  that  when  both  sides 
become  powerful  any  clash  of  interest  between  them  is  bound 
to  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  economic  body  of  the  country. 
When  two  giants  come  to  grips  innocent  bystanders  are  apt  to 
get  hurt. 

Employers,  as  a  whole,  seek  to  obtain  as  much  profit  from 
their  enterprises  as  possible.  One  way  of  increasing  profits 
is  to  hold  wages  down.  Labour,  on  the  other  hand,  strives  to 
obtain  higher  wages.  This  is  fundamentally  the  issue  between 
labour  and  capital. 

(b)  Growing  power  of  labour.  During  the  war  labour,  because  of 
its  critical  position  in  Canada's  economy,  was  able  to  gain 
important  concessions,  largely  in  the  way  of  higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions.  It  is  loath  to  lose  or  give  up  any 
of  these  concessions.  On  the  contrary,  is  striving  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  For  instance,  it  is  trying  to  restore  the  shorter 
working  week  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  hourly 
rate  of  pay  so  that  the  gross  weekly  pay  will  be  the  same. 
Employers,  quite  naturally,  oppose  this. 

Moreover,  union  membership  is  at  its  all  time  high.  Union 
treasuries  are  bulging  with  funds.  Labour  generally  believes 
that  bad  times  will  return ;  so  it  is  attempting  to  enrich  itself 
now.  If,  by  strikes,  political  agitation  and  other  means,  it 
can  obtain  collective  bargaining,  higher  wage  rates,  closed 
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shop  contracts,  compulsory  union  membership  and  automatic 
deduction  of  dues,  vacations  with  pay,  greater  security  of 
tenure  now,  it  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  "hard 
times,,  when  they  come. 

(c)  Post-war  stresses  and  strains.  We  are  aware  that  the  war 
and  the  post-war  period  created  conditions  of  inflation,  rising 
prices,  shortages  of  goods,  etc.  Labour  makes  a  case  both  for 
itself  and  against  itself  when  it  demands  higher  wages  to 
meet  the  rising  cost  of  living.  It  is  justified  in  asking  for 
higher  wages,  but  the  very  increase  in  wages  causes  the  prices 
to  rise  still  higher.  There  may,  or  may  not,  be  any  way  of 
breaking  into  this  "vicious  circle"  of  rising  wages  and  rising 
prices.     Opinion  is  divided  on  this  point. 

(d)  Inter-union  clashes.  There  is  no  law  which  says  that  there 
shall  be  only  one  union  for  this  or  that  class  of  workers,  that 
a  man  must  join  this  or  that  union,  or  that  a  given  industry 
must  contract  to  hire  members  of  this  or  that  union  only. 
Consequently  rival  unions  have  been  organized  and  are 
attempting  to  increase  their  membership,  often  from  the  same 
group  or  class  of  workers.  For  instance,  the  two  main 
organizations,  the  Trades  &  Labour  Congress  and  the  Cana- 
dian Congress  of  Labour,  have  both,  in  recent  years,  attempted 
to  organize  the  packing-house  workers  in  Canada.  The 
result  has  been  that  workers  in  some  packing-houses  belong 
to  the  T.  &  L.C.  and  others  to  the  C.C.L.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  there  should  be  bitter  feeling  between  the  two 
unions,  and  that  the  contest  between  them  should  be  reflected 
in  strikes,  legal  disputes,  and  very  often  open  violence. 
Personal  rivalry  among  union  leaders  adds  little  to  the  peace 
on  the  "labour  front". 

Many  strikes  are  caused  by  what  is  known  as  "jurisdictional" 
disputes.  Disputes  often  arise  over  the  determination  of 
whether  a  given  job  is  to  be  done  by  this  trade  union  or  that ; 
for  instance,  whether  the  installation  of  certain  factory 
equipment  is  to  be  done  by  plumbers,  electricians,  or  artificers. 


OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


Introduction 


Every  year  some  150,000  more  young  Canadian  boys  and  girls 
search  for  available  openings  in  the  20,000  or  more  different  types 
of  vocations  making  up  our  occupation  pattern  and  attempt  to 
adjust  themselves  to  them.  Comparatively  few  of  these  young 
people  know  either  what  they  want  to  do  or  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing  well.    Many  of  them  have  no  clear-cut  ideas  of  a  vocation- 
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al  future — only  day  dreams  and  wishful  thinking.  Their  greatest 
need  is  for  satisfactory  occupational  adjustment  which  may  be 
affected  more  readily  where  adequate  occupational  information 
and  proper  guidance  are  provided.  Lacking  such,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  these  young  persons  to  accept  temporarily  the  first 
job  offered  and  to  keep  moving  from  job  to  job  while  they  mature. 
During  times  of  normal  employment  most  of  them  lose  two  years 
or  more  in  periods  of  unemployment  before  they  become  somewhat 
firmly  anchored  to  some  one  occupation. 

Of  the  100,000  boys,  to  judge  by  the  1941  Census,  49  per 
cent  are  from  the  farms  and  hamlets;  3  per  cent  from  villages 
and  towns  of  less  than  1,000;  29  per  cent  from  urban  areas  of 
from  1,000  to  3,000  and  19  per  cent  from  town  and  city  areas  of 
3,000  or  over.  Many  farm  youth  are  classed  by  the  census  as  "no 
pays"  while  helping  at  home  or  doing  odd  jobs  until  such  time  as 
they  make  the  break  from  farm  to  urban  area.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  urban  boys  will  be  drawn  to  the  farms  except  for 
harvesting  or  other  casual  employment.  Instead,  many  of  them 
become  delivery  boys,  ushers  in  theatres,  filling  station  attendants, 
etc.,  and  move  around  in  these  jobs  until  they  are  accepted  as 
grown  up.  During  such  period  they  will  probably  have  been 
employed  for  sufficient  time  in  some  one  type  of  work  to  be 
classed  as  experienced  and  to  gravitate  towards  job  opportunities 
in  that  occupation  when  out  of  work.  That  they  can  do  such  work 
passably  well  in  most  cases  follows  from  the  trial  and  error 
methods  used  in  selection ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  more 
suited  to  that  occupation  than  to  some  other.  All  experiments 
conducted  on  groups  of  employees  have  indicated  considerable 
vocational  maladjustment.  . 

In  part  as  a  result  of  this  vocational  maladjustment,  but 
also  because  the  war  demanded  more  of  each  worker  than  was 
expected  previously,  the  people  of  Canada  have  been  acutely 
conscious  of  the  need  for  vocational  guidance  and  counselling  in 
order  to  absorb  available  workers  and  to  rehabilitate  returning 
veterans.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  present  need  is 
greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  Coupled  with  this  is  the 
knowledge  that  although  the  means  now  at  our  disposal  allow  for 
a  more  scientfic  approach  to  the  problem  there  is  still  a  dearth 
of  available  data  about  Canada's  economy  which  can  be  used  as 
background. 


Expansion   of   the   Canadian   Economy 

Canada  has  undergone  noteworthy  economic  advance  since 
1867.  Our  present  economic  system  has  developed  with  great 
speed  through  a  process  marked  by  continuous  change,  sometimes 
slow,  sometimes  startlingly  rapid.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  process  of  development  has  by  no  means  reached 
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completion  but  will  continue  with  renewed  vigour  in  the  post-war 
period. 

Perhaps  the  best  single  index  of  this  expansion  is  obtained 
from  total  income  produced,  measured  in  dollars  of  standardized 
buying  power.  Unfortunately  estimates  are  available  only  from 
1911  to  1944.  Increase  in  per  capita  income  gives  a  better  idea 
of  relative  increase  in  production.  The  two  together  give  a  fair 
picture  of  the  progress  made  in  the  Canadian  economy. 

Behind  this  growth  are  the  hidden  factors  of  science  and 
technology.  Such  dynamic  expansion  is  noticeable,  for  example, 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  where  farms  increased  in  size  with  each 
producing  more  and  better  varieties.  More  food  was  provided 
for  home  consumption  and  export  while  improved  methods  of 
preserving,  processing  and  transporting  allowed  for  the  movement 
of  food  products  over  long  distances  at  comparatively  low  cost. 
Improved  machinery  enabled  each  farmer  to  work  more  land.  For 
a  time  farmers  and  farm  helpers  released  from  the  farms  were 
mainly  absorbed  in  placing  more  land  under  cultivation.  Later, 
many  of  them  moved  to  the  urban  areas  as  the  expansion  of 
farming  areas  slowed  down.  Improved  scientific  methods  had 
shifted  them  off  the  farm. 

As  improved  transportation  facilities  allowed  for  the  move- 
ment of  raw  materials  to  central  points  for  processing  and  dis- 
tribution the  factory  system  came  into  being  and  urban  sections 
developed.  Offsetting  the  pull  of  the  far  frontiers  which  beckoned 
for  young  men  to  settle  and  carve  out  a  home  for  themselves,  was 
the  pull  of  the  cities  which  provided  a  real  challenge  by  promising 
an  opportunity  to  wealth  and  social  prominence.  The  movement 
to  settle  on  new  land,  while  not  consistent,  remained  firm  for 
some  time,  then  dropped  as  the  choice  land  was  homesteaded; 
however  there  was  an  occasional  sporadic  exodus  of  settlers  to  new 
areas,  such  as  the  Peace  River  District,  when  farms  seemed  run 
down,  when  crop  failure  followed  crop  failure,  or  when  a  depres- 
sion hit  the  cities. 

Meanwhile  those  who  entered  the  cities  found  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  accumulation  and  investment  of  capital.  This 
was  facilitated  by  natural  resources  ready  for  exploitation  and 
the  expansion  of  land  settlement  while  increasing  population 
provided  greater  markets  for  finished  products. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  expansion  was  the  increased  use  of 
power-driven  machinery,  the  assembling  of  large  labour  forces, 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  development  of  tech- 
niques of  management.  To  conduct  the  financial  business  involved 
in,  or  resulting  from  this  volume  of  trade,  there  grew  up  an 
elaborate  system  of  credit  relationships  which  greatly  increased 
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the  interdependence  between  the  separate  units  of  the  economic 
order. 

Most  of  the  industrial  growth  has  taken  place  since  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Canada  it  was  off  to  a 
comparatively  slow  start  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  but  gathered  momentum  and  made  rapid  strides  during  the 
last  few  decades.  This  development,  now  viewed  retrospectively, 
appears  extremely  rapid  and  has  by  no  means  reached  a  halt. 
Employment  during  the  period  has  fluctuated  considerably,  with 
occasional  long  and  wide  variations  from  the  usual  trend,  as  has 
industrial  activity  and  the  general  price  level.  Periodic  booms  have 
been  followed  by  crises,  recessions  and  depressions.  All  things 
considered,  the  depression  of  the  thirties  was  the  most  pronounced 
of  these  and  of  longest  duration  and  the  succeeding  rise  which 
resulted  in  an  all-time  high  is  associated  with  the  second  world 
war. 


Population   Growth   in   Canada 

Density  of  population  is  in  itself  some  indication  of  the 
productivity  and  development  stage  of  a  nation.  Canada  is  a 
relatively  new,  sparsely  settled  country  with  many  natural  re- 
sources not  yet  tapped.  Her  land  resources  point  to  room  for 
expansion  although  there  is  little  agreement  among  authorities  as 
to  the  total  population  she  could  support.  The  majority  of  her 
present  inhabitants  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  are  settled  within  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  the  Canada-United  States  border. 

The  density  of  Canadian  population  in  1941  was  3.32  per 
square  mile.  Exclusive  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  it  was  5.74. 
It  varied  considerably  from  province  to  province  which  was  to  be 
expected  considering  range  of  latitude,  rainfall,  waste  land,  etc. 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  most  densely  populated  with  43.5  people 
per  square  mile  followed  by  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
while  British  Columbia  was  last  with  only  2.3  persons,  trailing 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Ontario  and  Quebec  came 
in  between  with  6.4  and  10.4,  respectively. 

No  comparison  of  the  above  figures  can  be  made  which  is 
indicative  of  whether  or  not  the  provinces  are  over-populated  or 
under-populated  at  the  present  time.  Similarly  a  comparison  of 
Canadian  population  per  square  mile  with  that  of  other  countries 
is  interesting,  but  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  all  coun- 
tries should  be  expected  to  support  any  set  number  of  people  per 
square  mile.  Australia,  for  example,  with  2.4  people  per  square 
mile  is  less  densely  populated  than  Canada.  Otherwise  all 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  etc.,  are  more  densely 
populated.    Among  the  most  densely  populated  countries  of  Europe 
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in  1942  were:  The  Netherlands,  721.2;   Belgium,  711.1   and  the 
United  Kingdom,  507. 

Increase  in  Canadian   Population  Since  Confederation 

Comparative  census  data  yield  a  reasonably  comprehensive 
picture  of  population  growth  from  the  first  Canadian  census,  1866 
to  the  present.  During  this  period  the  total  population  increased 
from  3,125  exclusive  of  the  102,350  Indian  and  Eskimo  population 
to  11,506,655  inclusive  of  118,316  Indians  in  1941.  This  was  due 
to  natural  increase  and  immigration,  mainly  from  Europe.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  population  had  reached 
approximately  5,400,000.  During  the  next  thirty  years  it  was 
almost  doubled.  Of  this  total  increase,  immigration  had  numbered 
about  1,800,000  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
During  the  next  decade  immigration  was  interrupted  by  the  First 
World  War  which  affected  Canada's  population  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  It  affected  it  directly  in  that  60,000  Canadians  died 
overseas  and  some  20,000  were  discharged  in  England.  About 
50,000  more  of  all  ages  died  as  a  result  of  the  influenza  plague 
which  followed  the  war.  In  addition  to  this  many  recent 
immigrants  returned  to  the  mother  country  to  join  the  armed 
forces  there  and  did  not  return,  and  many  enemy  nationals  left 
for  the  U.S.A.  before  that  country  entered  the  war.  Despite  this, 
the  Canadian  population  increased  by  about  21.9  per  cent  from 
1911  to  1921. 

During  the  next  decade  natural  increase  and  immigration 
added  1,325,000  and  1,509,000,  respectively,  while  emigration 
reduced  this  increase  by  245,555. 

The  1941  census  placed  the  population  at  11,506,655,  an 
increase  of  10.89  per  cent  for  the  decade.  This  decade  had 
included  a  severe  prolonged  depression  and  the  first  years  of  the 
Second  World  War.  Government  regulations  as  well  as  economic 
necessity  restricted  immigration  during  the  period.  The  increase 
shown  was  due  to  the  still  favourable  birth  and  death  rates 
although  the  birth  rate  showed  a  reduction  of  about  7  per  cent. 


Immigration 

Immigration  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of 
Canada's  population.  The  chart  on  page  72  indicates  the  periods 
during  which  immigrants  flocked  to  Canada. 

Some  idea  of  the  original  sources  of  Canada's  population  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  study  of  racial  origin  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Of  the  eleven  and  a  half  million  people  one-half  were  of  British 
extraction,  one-third  French,  followed  by  German  (4-5  per  cent), 
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Ukrainian  ,  Scandinavian,  etc.  These  percentages  neither  repre- 
sent all  who  at  one  time  entered  Canada  from  these  countries  nor 
do  they  differentiate  between  those  who  came  direct  or  by  way 
of  the  United  States.  Among  them  are  many  who  give  the 
parentage  of  their  father  but  ignore  that  of  their  mother.  Many 
are  several  generations  removed. 
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Of  the  population  in  1941,  92.6  per  cent  were  born  in  Canada, 
1  per  cent  in  other  British  domains,  3  per  cent  in  the  United  States, 
6  per  cent  in  European  and  0.08  per  cent  in  Asiatic  countries. 

The  extent  of  future  immigration  to  Canada  is  at  the  present 
time  uncertain.  Whether  it  will  ever  again  greatly  exceed  emigra- 
tion or  not  is  problematical.  There  will  be  redistribution  of 
population  in  Canada  and  throughout  the  world  for  the  next 
several  years.  The  numbers  involved  will  depend  on  conditions  at 
the  time  and  policies  with  respect  to  migration.  Many  people  who 
would  like  to  move  will  lack  the  necessary  means.  Others  will  be 
restricted  by  quotas.  Nor  can  immigration  policies  be  formulated 
without  consideration  of  the  population  which  can  be  supported. 


Emigration 

The  problem  of  emigration  is  somewhat  puzzling.  There  has 
been  little  restriction  on  freedom  of  movement  between  parts  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  the  movement  of  population 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  at  times  reached  large 
proportions.  No  record  of  this  latter  movement  was  kept  until 
recent  years  although  its  seriousness  has  been  recognized  for  some 
time.     Of  recent  years  a  record  has  keen  kept  of  Canadians  re- 
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turning  from  the  United  States.  Almost  54,000  returned  in  the 
peak  year  1926,  not  inclusive  of  British-born  who  had  acquired 
Canadian  domicile  or  naturalized  Canadian  citizens  returning-  to 
Canada.  The  total  of  62,293  for  all  these  serves  to  indicate  how 
large  this  traffic  is  at  times. 

Since  1933  from  6  to  14  thousand  immigrant  aliens  have 
entered  the  United  States  from  Canada  each  year.  These,  together 
with  United  States  citizens  returning  from  Canada  and  persons 
deported  from  Canada  totalled  from  10,415  in  1933,  the  lowest 
for  any  of  the  years,  to  19,255  in  1938.  It  might  be  noted  that 
whereas  this  movement  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
decreased  from  1933  to  1938,  that  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  increased  with  returning  prosperity. 

Many  college  graduates  and  professional  men  have  received 
lucrative  offers  from  the  United  States  and  thousands  of  others 
have  crossed  the  border  in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves. 
Emigration  is  closely  connected  with  employment  opportunities 
and  depression  periods. 


Technology  as  a   Factor   in  Prosperity   and   Employment 

The  effects  of  technology  can  only  be  measured  indirectly. 
Nevertheless  our  world  is  being  remade  through  advances  in 
science  and  improved  techniques.  These  are  observable  in  newly- 
invented  appliances,  new  processes  and  new  forms  of  organization 
both  for  peace  and  war.  During  war-time  the  importance  of 
innovations  and  experiments  is  readily  recognized  by  everyone. 
During  peacetime  the  influence  of  improved  technology  may  be 
observed  as  it  modifies  firmly  established  habits.  In  part  this  is 
affected  by  mass  production  through  which  new  products  in 
quantity  are  made  available  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  a  great 
number  of  people. 

New  inventions  are  prone  to  be  met  first  with  ridicule  by  a 
sceptical  public  and  later  with  aggressive  hostility  by  vested 
interests  which  stand  to  lose  if  the  new  is  generally  adopted.  This 
attitude  and  opposition  has  been  found  whether  the  inventions 
were  in  the  form  of  labour-saving,  mechanizing,  factory 
machinery;  transportation  facilities  whether  canal,  horseless- 
carriage  or  aeroplane;  or  even  articles  for  personal  use  or  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  should  be  no  opposition  to  the 
new.  Not  all  innovations  or  inventions  are  good;  a  scientific 
approach  towards  their  acceptance  should  be  adopted.  But  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  new,  treated  with  distrust,  may 
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shortly  be  accepted  by  the  same  people. 

Nor  are  all  of  the  effects  of  new  inventions  likely  to  be 
desirable.  Some  will  be  intrinsically  bad  while  others,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent  are  almost  certain  to  appear  objectionable  to  one  or 
several  of  the  vested  interests — social,  economic,  religious  or 
political. 

Technological  progress  must  from  its  very  nature  be 
spasmodic  in  appearance.  Minor  technical  improvements  are  most 
frequent,  but  have  less  effect  on  general  progress.  Great  inven- 
tions, which  are  comparatively  rare  in  occurrence,  have  effects 
which  gain  in  momentum  with  further  refinement  and  more 
general  acceptance. 

Inventions  are  of  myriad  variety.  They  may  result  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  capital  equipment,  using  land  more  effectively 
or  economically,  saving  man-hours  in  production,  developing  new 
products  or  creating  new  wants.  The  growth  of  some  are  as  an 
expanding  snowball ;  from  small  beginnings  they  assume  moment- 
ous importance  and  few  observers,  if  any,  can  see  their  possibilities 
when  first  they  make  their  appearance.  Consider,  for  example, 
electric  power,  telephones,  automotive  mechanisms,  hard-surfaced 
roads,  aeroplanes,  not  to  mention  the  new  field  of  fibres  and 
plastics  from  the  new  fields  in  chemistry. 

The  utilization  of  these  new  forms  and  forces  has  increased 
manifold  the  per  capita  horsepower  available.  It  has  affected 
every  way  of  living  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


Technology   and  Job   Opportunities 

The  introduction  of  technological  improvements  has  brought 
forth  arguments  from  the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
Britain  during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
The  main  contention  has  always  been  that  each  new  machine 
introduced  throws  a  number  of  people  out  of  work.  This  argu- 
ments falls  on  deafened  ears  except  during  times  of  economic 
stagnation  and  severe  unemployment.  Then  the  whole  blame  is 
usually  placed  on  the  machine  rather  than  being  distributed  among 
a  number  of  functioning  forces.  Actually  there  is  little  relation- 
ship between  the  use  of  new  contrivances  or  methods  and  periods 
of  depression  or  numbers  out  of  work. 

Such  an  assumption  would  depend  on  there  being  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  at  any  one  time  whereas  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  is  dependent  on  many  factors  ;in  fact  the 
introduction  of  new  machines  may  open  more  jobs  rather  than 
less.     This  can  be  easily  understood  if  it  is  recalled  that  recently 
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it  was  estimated  that  some  15,000  or  more  jobs  connected  with 
the  "buggy"  industry  had  been  done  away  with  by  the  advent  of 
the  automobile.  Offsetting  this  loss  of  coachmen,  harness  makers, 
livery  stable  hostlers,  etc.,  we  have  some  three  times  as  many 
automobile  workers  besides  all  the  repairmen,  filling  station 
operators,  truck  drivers,  etc.  Such  substitution  increases  work 
opportunities. 

In  no  field  of  endeavour  is  there  any  basis  for  assuming  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  number  of  machines  used  and  the 
number  of  men  unemployed.  It  is  possible  that  during  a  period 
of  adjustment  a  new  machine  will  throw  men  out  of  work  although 
in  many  cases  these  are  rapidly  absorbed  where  demand  can  be 
increased  in  an  expanding  industry.  A  young  growing  country 
such  as  Canada  should  be  able  to  absorb  technological  improve- 
ments and  increase  efficiency  without  undue  unemployment  while 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  increased  outside  markets.  This 
happened  in  the  manufacturing  industry  where  man-hour  produc- 
tion has  steadily  increased. 

In  any  but  expanding  industries  workers  will  be  displaced 
through  technological  improvements.  On  the  other  hand  individuals 
in  many  occupations  may  be  affected  differently  than  the  group 
itself.  Youth  and  age  are  most  likely  to  suffer  in  the  long  run. 
Likewise  such  workers  as  shoemakers,  dressmakers,  etc.,  are 
likely  to  be  replaced  by  machinery  and  may  never  work  again  as 
shoemakers  although  more  people  are  working  in  shoe  factories 
and  more  consumers  wear  more  shoes. 

Proposals  have  been  made  where  the  industry  is  not  expand- 
ing sufficiently  to  absorb  all  the  workers  despite  technological 
improvements.  They  are  to  lower  the  rates  of  production  or 
require  less  work  from  each  worker  by  reducing  the  day  or 
week  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  increase  the  general  living  level  for 
all.  Those  suffering  from  technological  unemployment,  as  well 
as  those  displaced  by  loss  of  markets,  change  of  consumer  favour, 
etc.,  must  find  work  elsewhere.  Usually  this  is  a  matter  of  weeks 
but  the  period  of  unemployment  may  last  for  months  or  may 
even  be  permanent  depending  on  the  labour  market,  age  of  the 
workers,  skill  and  experience.  Under  peacetime  conditions  the 
flow  of  capital  into  new  enterprises  provides  opportunity  for  the 
displaced  workers.  This  occurs  when  an  expanding  economy  would 
seem  to  promise  financial  gain  for  the  new  investments. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  provisions  should  be  made  for 
retaining  displaced  workers.  Employment  offices  may  find  job 
opportunities  but  in  many  cases  the  workers  cannot  qualify.  When 
employees  are  scarce  employers  will  take  unskilled  workers 
and  provide  training  for  them.  More  training  of  this  kind  occurred 
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in  Canada  during  the  last  war  than  at  any  time  previously  but  the 
amount  done  at  present  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 

This  section  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  some 
of  the  comparatively  new  fields  or  industries  which  have  not  as 
yet  reached  full  production.  Among  them  are:  plastics  in  which 
production  was  doubled  during  the  war  years;  television  and 
frequency  modulation  in  which  startling  progress  was  made  during 
the  war  years  but  production  for  the  public  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  radar,  which  should  have  a  limited  demand  for  air  and  water 
transportation;  synthetic  rubber,  a  war-born  industry  with  a  fair 
future;  synthetic  fibres  such  as  nylon,  which  will  find  a  rather 
large  steady  demand;  "wonder"  drugs,  prophylactics,  etc.,  which 
will  find  a  steady  limited  market ;  electronics  and  fluorescent  lamps 
which  will  find  a  ready  sale;  and  frozen  foods,  an  industry  which 
will  expand  for  some  time.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  new 
products  which  will  influence  production,  demand  and  work. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  people  of  any  country  at  any  time 
is  dependent  on  a  number  of  factors  of  which  their  natural 
resources  and  the  stage  which  they  have  reached  in  their  develop- 
ment are  two  of  the  most  important.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Canada  in  which  vast  areas  and  immense  natural  resources  have 
hardly  been  explored  and  only  the  southern  portions  at  all 
exploited.  Four  distinct  economic  areas  may  be  considered  as 
available  for  development:  first,  the  Maritime  Provinces  with 
lands,  forest,  mines  and  fisheries  as  chief  resources;  second,  the 
Ontario-Quebec  region  with  lands,  forests,  mineral  wealth  and 
water  power;  third,  the  Prairie  Provinces  with  lands  the  chief 
asset  but  also  extensive  coal  and  oil  deposits,  chiefly  in  Alberta: 
and  finally  British  Columbia  with  fish,  forests  and  mines,  some 
agriculture  and  the  possibilities  of  water  power.  Available  data 
do  not  provide  a  basis  for  estimating  the  potentialities  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon.  Considered  as  a  whole,  Canada's 
arable  lands  seem  to  be  her  chief  natural  resource,  although  other 
resources  predominate  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  give  a 
key  to  the  work  of  the  people. 

The  Gainfully   Employed,   1941 

The  Canadian  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1941. 
was  placed  at  slightly  more  than  11.5  million.  There  were  about 
372,000  more  males  than  females.  About  8.5  million  of  our 
populaton  were  14  years  of  age  or  older,  an  age  range  which  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  working  force  with  the  expectation, 
however,  that  many  from  14  to  18  would  still  be  in  school,  and 
many  above  60  would  be  retired. 

Of  this  total  about  49.2  per  cent  comprising  3,363,000  males 
and  833,000  females  were  gainfully  occupied.     Another  9.2  per 
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cent  of  the  total  was  composed  of  785,000  farm  women  14-64  years 
of  age.  The  student  group  of  280,000  males  and  286,000  females 
formed  another  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  About  3  per  cent  were 
unemployed.  Many  of  these  were  but  temporarily  out  of  work 
while  moving  from  one  job  to  the  next.  The  remaining  27.7  per 
cent  would  include  all  others  such  as  housewives  other  than  farm 
women,  the  aged,  infirm,  inmates  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries, 
etc. 

By  October  1944,  the  picture  had  changed  somewhat.  The 
population  14  years  of  age  and  older  had  increased  to  about 
8,904,000.  The  number  in  the  armed  forces  had  increased  to 
740,000  males  and  37,000  females,  or  8.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  for  both.  The  numbers  gainfully  occupied  comprised 
48.5  per  cent  of  the  total  or  3,241,000  males  and  1,077,000  females. 
There  were  5,000  fewer  women  on  the  farms  and  only  61,000  or 
0.7  per  cent  of  the  population  classed  as  unemployed.  By  the  spring 
of  1945  the  total  population  of  working  age  had  increased  another 
44,000  while  the  number  in  the  armed  forces  was  down  15,000  and 
the  number  employed  in  industry  down  22,000.  However,  the 
number  employed  in  war  industry  had  dropped  considerably  while 
the  number  in  civilian  industry  showed  an  increase.  The  number 
unemployed  increased  by  12,000  or  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  brief,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  employment  is  indicated  by 
the  number  gainfully  occupied  increasing  from  3,793,000  in 
October,  1939,  to  4,318,000  in  October,  1944,  while  the  number  in 
the  armed  forces  increased  from  70,000  to  777,000.  Before  the 
war  there  was  a  surplus  of  most  classes  of  workers  but  in  1944 
the  surplus  had  been  used  up  and  there  was  a  decided  general 
shortage.  This  was  apparent  in  the  dearth  of  labour  for  farm, 
mine,  factory,  etc.  Although  many  of  these  had  increased  their 
skill  and  others  were  trained,  there  was  a  decided  shortage  of 
skilled  and  experienced  workers  in  most  civilian  and  many  war 
industries.  These  shortages  might  have  been  infinitely  worse 
had  there  not  been  some  measure  of  control.  But  there  were 
other  shortages  which  must  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  possibilities  for  a  high  degree  of  employment  in  post- 
war years.  Some  of  these  resulted  from  lack  of  snipping  needed  to 
transport  foreign  materials  to  our  factories  and  workshops.  Other 
shortages  were  due  to  a  dearth  of  natural  components  such  as 
rubber,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  nickel,  etc.  Others  resulted  from  the 
conversion  of  factories  to  the  manufacture  of  war  goods. 

In  the  reconversion  which  is  taking  place  since  the  war's 
close  these  are  indications  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
general  public  is  high  and  the  demand  for  many  products  is  ample 
to  ensure  a  high  rate  of  employment  for  some  time  at  least. 
Shortage  of  supplies  for  some  years  has  built  up  a  backlog  of 
orders  while  relatively  high  earnings  coupled  with  these  shortages 
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have  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  as  well  as  habits  of  spending 
freely. 


AGRICULTURE 

In  the  previous  sections  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
certain  phases  of  the  occupational  scene  in  Canada.  The  underly- 
ing assumption  was:  that  youth  can  come  closer  to  solving  its 
problem  of  occupational  choice,  and  those  doing  guidance  and 
counselling  can  offer  wiser  suggestions  if  they  can  interpret  the 
view  of  our  expanding  industrial  organization. 

This  section  offers  pertinent  information  for  guidance  in  the 
rural  areas.  Continuous  movement  of  farm  youth  to  the  urban 
areas  has  been  observable  for  many  years.  It  is  in  part  due  to 
the  number  of  children  born  on  farms  being  greater  than  the 
number  of  farm  operators  needed.  It  is  encouraged  by  a  fair  per- 
centage of  farmers,  particularly  in  the  West,  who  have  made  it 
almost  a  tradition  to  attempt  to  persuade  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  move  off  the  farm.  It  is  part  of  a  North  American  tradition 
which  encourages  people  to  "better  themselves",  which  is  taken  to 
mean  the  obtaining  of  a  position  in  the  urban  areas. 

Since  a  fair  percentage  of  farm  youth  will  seek  work  outside 
the  community,  while  others  will  make  farming  their  life  work 
the  unavoidable  conclusion  is  that  a  guidance  program  in  rural 
areas  must  provide  for  the  members  of  both  of  these  groups.  No 
farm  community  would  benefit  in  the  long  run  from  a  guidance 
program  which  focused  all  its  efforts  on  those  choosing  one  or 
other  of  the  branches  of  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
will  leave  the  farm.  To  the  present  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
direct  most  schooling  towards  those  few  who  may  enter  the  pro- 
fessions while  agricultural  information  is  too  often  treated  as  an 
adjunct  and  organized  to  fit  the  academic  pattern. 

Where  economic  conditions  are  such  that  a  rural  area  cannot 
afford  adequate  guidance  service  for  both  groups,  since  the  urban 
area  will  receive  a  fair  percentage  of  those  reared  on  the  farm,  it 
is  not  only  fair  but  wise  for  them  to  accept  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  not  only  guidance  but  a  milieu  in  which  this 
guidance  will  be  most  effective. 

Vocational  guidance  is  not  concerned  merely  with  having 
youth  make  a  decision  as  to  the  choice  of  occupation,  but  is  a 
continuous  process  which  should  begin  in  early  life,  affect  courses 
and  subjects  taken  in  school,  and  continue  many  years  after  the 
school  career  is  ended  and,  for  example,  until  the  actual  ownership 
or  management  of  a  farm  becomes  a  fact.     This  is  necessary  as 
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there  is  usually  a  gap  of  some  years  before  the  school  graduate 
is  in  a  position  to  take  over  ownership. 

Youth,  who  consider  farming  a  life  work,  should  know  among 
other  things :  what  they  may  reasonably  expect  over  the  course  of 
years;  the  problems  and  difficulties  they  are  likely  to  encounter; 
the  total  cost  of  a  farm,  equipment  and  livestock  for  it,  and  the 
cost  of  operation ;  as  well  as  how  to  select  a  district  and  farm  on 
which  to  establish  themselves.  To  supplement  this  they  should 
know  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  share-cropping,  renting 
and  ownership.  Farm  youth  who  will  fall  heir  to  the  family  farm 
will  not  be  greatly  interested  in  several  of  these. 

Farm  youth  should  know  that  farming,  to  many,  is  more  than 
a  job ;  it  is  a  way  of  life.  Those  who  enter  it  wholeheartedly  and 
find  satisfaction  in  it  will  undergo  privations  and  hardships  to 
maintain  such  position  in  preference  to  a  berth  in  a  trade,  com- 
merce or  service.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  farmer  live  to  himself. 
Instead  he  should  think  of  the  possibilities  for  community  work. 
Farming  is  more  than  a  cropping  of  the  land,  a  grazing  of  the 
pastures  or  making  of  the  land  to  bear  fruit  in  other  ways. 

Farming  occupies  a  unique  if  not  always  an  enviable  position 
in  the  Canadian  economy.  It  began  as  a  means  of  ensuring 
possession  of  the  country  while  at  the  same  time  providing  support 
for  the  staple  products  of  fish,  fur  and  timber.  It  reached  the 
second  stage  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  Canada 
exporting  wheat,  dairy  products  and  livestock.  This  trade  soon 
put  agriculture  into  first  place  where  it  remained  until  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties.  Most  of  the  good  land  and  considerable 
marginal  land  had  been  settled  before  that  time  and  farming  was 
fairly  stable.  During  the  depression  years  a  long  period  of 
drought  affected  the  western  farmers  in  particular,  but  at  that 
their  main  crop,  wheat,  was  a  glut  on  the  market.  Not  until  the 
war  had  lasted  for  some  time  was  the  position  of  the  farmer 
comparable  with  that  held  before  the  depression. 

At  the  time  of  Confederation  the  population  was  pre-domin- 
antly  agricultural.  Four-fifths  of  the  people  lived  on  the  farms  or 
in  small  communities  in  rural  area.  By  1941  only  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  people  could  be  classed  as  rural  and  the  movement 
since  that  time  has  been  away  from  the  farm.  Despite  this  migra- 
tion towards  the  urban  areas  the  farm  population  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1867.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of 
Canada  as  a  whole  has  increased  about  313  per  cent;  that  the  farm 
has  maintained  a  higher  birthrate  than  the  urban  areas  and  that  a 
fair  percentage  of  new  immigrants  to  Canada  have  settled  on 
farms,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  movement  from  farm  to 
city. 
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In  the  West  many  homesteaders  settled  on  a  quarter  of  a 
section  but  found  it  insufficient.  In  the  shuffle  which  followed 
many  moved  to  town  and  city  while  the  others  increased  their 
holdings.  Larger  farms  with  fewer  workers  but  more  efficient 
machinery  became  the  rule  in  the  West. 

Despite  the  number  moving  off  the  farms  those  remaining 
have  produced  more,  decade  by  decade.  In  the  period  after  Con- 
federation about  half  of  the  population  were  needed  in  agriculture 
to  feed  the  Canadian  people.  Today  one-quarter  of  the  population 
can  do  the  job  with  a  greater  margin  of  safety,  or  in  other  words, 
with  more  to  export  than  previously.  This  steady  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  the  average  farm  worker  is  reflected  both  in  the 
ways  of  farming  and  in  the  changing  economy  of  which  farming 
forms  a  part. 

During  the  past  eighty  years  the  face  of  Canada  has  seen 
vast  changes — from  sickle  and  scythe  to  threshing  machine  and 
combine;  from  ox-cart  and  buckboard  to  truck  and  tractor;  from 
free  homesteads  to  scarcity  of  good  land;  from  pioneering  to  an 
industrial  civilization. 

While  the  importance  of  farming  has  not  changed,  its  relative 
position  has.  Value  of  agricultural  production  around  1925  was 
41  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  all  production;  in  1939  it  was  but 
26  per  cent. 

The  economic  structure  is  continuously  changing,  sometimes 
slowly  to  meet  changing  consumer  wants  or  to  absorb  new  inven- 
tions and  sometimes  rapidly  to  meet  wartime  needs,  a  decided  shift 
in  public  policy  or  a  wave  of  mergers.  These  are  reflected  in  the 
agricultural  income  over  the  years.  Considering  the  inter-war 
period,  agriculture  was  relatively  prosperous  during  the  twenties, 
but  due  to  the  world-wide  depression,  drought  and  generally  bad 
trade  conditions  during  the  thirties  farm  produce  was  at  a  low 
ebb  in  both  quantity  and  price.  This  set-back  was  augmented  by 
many  European  countries  adopting  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency. 
Average  annual  income  in  agriculture  dropped  from  $856  million 
in  the  first  inter-war  decade  to  $495  million  in  the  second. 

Increase   in    Farm   Products 

The  demand  for  farm  produce  increased  during  the  war 
years.  Stock  piles  of  surplus  wheat  dwindled  despite  bumper 
crops  which  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1942.  In  1871  the  1.6 
million  acres  sown  to  wheat  yielded  16.7  million  bushels,  whereas, 
in  1944  the  23.3  million  acres  of  wheat  yielded  435.5  million 
bushels.  This  increase  of  some  2,608  per  cent  was  not  duplicated 
in  the  other  grains  but  the  increase  in  each  has  been  considerable. 
Oat  acreage  increased  from  3,961,356  acres  in  1891  to  14,315,000 
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acres  in  1942,  while  barley  increased  from  868,464  to  7,291,000 
acres,  corn  from  195,101  to  270,000  acres,  potatoes  from  490,190 
to  535,000  acres  and  hay  and  clover  from  5,931,548  to  10,120,000 
acres  for  the  same  period.  While  bushels  per  acre  vary  consider- 
ably from  year  to  year,  the  trend  has  been  towards  a  higher  yield. 

The  raising  of  livestock  increased  greatly  over  the  same  period. 
The  number  of  milk  cows  doubled  between  1871  and  1901  and 
increased  by  half  as  much  again  by  1944.  The  number  of  sheep 
raised  in  Canada  has  fluctuated  from  time  to  time  and  was 
about  10  per  cent  greater  in  1944  than  in  1871.  Swine,  like  beef 
cattle,  react  to  the  market  rather  rapidly  yet  have  shown  a  fairly 
consistent  rise  from  1871  to  1944,  an  increase  of  about  500  per 
cent.  From  1901  to  1944  poultry  increased  from  just  under  18 
million  in  1901  to  more  than  five  times  that  number  by  1944. 

Whereas  milk  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  associated 
with  food  supplies  and  have  increased  in  number,  this  is  not  true 
of  the  horse.  Its  two  main  functions,  transportation  and  power, 
have  been  replaced  by  mechanical  means  which  are  easier  to 
control  and  not  subject  to  the  same  limitations  of  speed,  power,  etc. 
Hence  number  of  horses  provided  some  index  of  growth  until 
the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  and  since  then  has 
provided  some  index  of  conversion  to  mechanical  power.  Just  as 
the  horse  replaced  the  ox  on  many  farms  because  it  was  faster 
and  more  subject  to  control,  so,  in  turn,  tractor  and  truck  replaced 
the  horse  since  they  allowed  for  the  concentration  of  power,  larger 
machinery  and  fewer  men,  and  did  not  require  feed  and  care  when 
not  in  use. 

Figures  for  dairy  products  are  indicative  of  the  increase  in 
products  other  than  wheat.  About  three  times  as  much  milk  was 
produced  in  1944  as  in  1881.  For  the  same  period  cheese-making 
increased  by  from  three  to  four  times  and  creamery  butter  by  225 
times.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  only  half 
as  much  dairy  butter  was  produced  in  1943  as  in  1881  as  farmers 
sold  cream  and  bought  butter. 

The  years  1942-44  paint  a  much  better  than  average  price 
picture  for  agriculture.  They  point  to  conditions  brought  about 
by  war-time  demands.  Whether  such  conditions  will  continue  for 
long  will  be  determined  largely  by  world  markets.  The  need  will 
be  present  for  some  time  but  a  steady  economic  demand  based  on 
ability  to  pay  depends  largely  on  national  and  international  policy 
and  the  economic  recovery  of  a  large  part  of  the  world. 


Trend   in   Farm   Size 

Acreage  of  land  used  for  farming  increased  from  45.4  million 
to  174.8  million  acres  from  1881  to  1943.     In  1881,  22  million  of 
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these  acres  were  classed  as  improved,  by  1941,  92  million  acres  fell 
in  that  category.  In  1881  this  land  averaged  parcels  of  33  acres 
per  farm  worker,  in  1901  42.1  acres,  in  1921,  67.9  and  in  1941,  79 
acres.  This  increase  reflects  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
power  machinery  and  farming  carried  on  in  a  big  way.  The  79 
acre  average  was  closest  to  the  average  for  Ontario,  considerably 
above  that  for  British  Columbia  and  below  that  for  the  Prairies, 
giving  the  number  of  improved  acres  per  farm  for  five  regions  of 
Canada  (1941)  as  follows: 

Acres 

Maritimes    35 

Quebec   60 

Ontario    70 

Prairies   220 

British  Columbia  30 

The  actual  farms  on  the  average  have  shown  the  same  trend, 
increasing  from  198  acres  in  1921  to  238  acres  in  1941.  Quebec 
is  the  only  province  where  this  movement  is  not  yet  observable; 
elsewhere  improved  methods  and  power  machinery  have  resulted 
in  one  man  being  able  to  crop  more  land.  The  unit  in  the  East  has 
been  around  100  acres,  but  in  the  West  the  quarter  section,  160 
acres,  was  inadequate  for  grain  farming  or  cattle  raising.  Today 
the  average  farm  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  contains  433  acres. 
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Farmers  on  the  average  react  rapidly  to  changes  in  income. 
Western  farmers  speak  jokingly  of  the  "next-year  country"  a 
true  indication  that  they  are  surprisingly  optimistic  when  crops 
fail  and  sure  they  will  have  "seven  full  years"  each  time  they 
harvest  a  bountiful  crop.  From  an  all-time  high  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  for  cash  income  from  farm  products  in  1928,  the  total 
dropped  to  a  low  of  $377,000,000  in  1933.  The  prolonged  series  of 
crop  failures  in  the  West  coupled  with  low  prices  reduced  many 
farm  owners  to  tenants.  In  1941,  in  Manitoba  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  owners  while  in  Saskat- 
chewan the  proportion  was  a  little  over  half.  On  the  other  hand 
in  Quebec,  from  1901  to  1941,  the  percentage  of  owner-operators 
increased  from  90  to  93  per  cent. 

But  of  the  full  owners  representing  75  per  cent  of  all  farmers 
who  operated  their  own  farms,  48  per  cent  reported  mortgage 
indebtedness.  The  position  of  Saskatchewan  farmers  was  worst 
with  75  per  cent  having  either  a  mortgage  or  agreement  of  sale 
over  their  heads.  Alberta  and  Manitoba  came  next.  Ontario  was 
about  halfway  down  the  list  and  Nova  Scotia  came  last.  In  1941, 
apart  from  short  term  and  intermediate  loans,  debts  reported  by 
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farmers   totalled   $629,200,000,   an   average  of   $2,372   per   farm 
despite  what  had  been  written  off  since  the  "depressed  thirties". 


Technological   Progress 

Technological  progress  is  observed  in  many  aspects  of  farm- 
ing. The  number  of  tractors  increased  from  47,500  in  1921  to 
159,000  in  1941.  This  ignores  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
modern  implements  which  would  still  further  alter  the  picture.  By 
1941  there  were  391,600  automobiles  and  trucks  on  the  farms  and 
the  number  of  combines,  replacing  both  binder  and  threshing 
machine,  doubled  between  1931  and  1941.  Such  machines, 
including  tractors  and  combines,  were  adopted  for  large  and  small 
farms.  Mechanization  of  farming  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
peak. 

Science  has  also  brought  forth  improvements  through  plant 
and  animal  breeding,  such  as:  rust-resistent  wheat,  hybrid  corn, 
earlier-maturing  and  heavier-yielding  crops,  better-feeding  beef 
animals,  higher  milk-producing  cows,  and  better  egg-laying  hens. 
It  has  also  introduced  improved  chemical  fertilizers.  All  of  these 
have  added  to  the  productivity  of  each  farmer,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

Yet  comparatively  few  farms  have  modern  buildings.  There 
is  a  vast  backlog  of  building,  painting  and  repairing  which  has 
been  accumulating  since  the  thirties  when  farms  became  down  at 
the  heel  and  which  was  not  remedied  during  the  war  years  when 
the  farmers  were  too  busy  to  do  the  work  and  could  not  get  help 
or  supplies. 

Knowledge  of  all  this  is  important  to  anyone  preparing  to 
take  up  farming  as  a  life  work.  Buying  a  large  improved  farm 
requiring  considerable  expensive  equipment  today  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  starting  out  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  few  implements 
and  supplies  which  could  be  loaded  into  a  wagon  and  a  homestead 
which  was  there  for  the  taking.  Farm  values  fluctuate.  In  1921 
the  average  value  was  slightly  over  $9,000  per  farm  while  in  1939 
it  had  dropped  to  less  than  half  that  figure.  Since  then  it  has 
risen  somewhat. 

While  anyone  selecting  farming  as  a  career  would  probably 
not  expect  to  purchase  even  an  average  farm  yet  the  capital 
needed  is  enough  of  a  stumbling  block,  particularly  where  the 
longtime  returns  would  not  seem  to  justify  paying  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  Nor  is  there  an  average  figure  for  Canada.  Farming  is 
done  in  specific  areas  and  the  newcomer  will  be  influenced  by 
other  farms  in  the  district.  His  needs  will  depend  largely  on  the 
locality  in  which  he  decides  to  settle. 
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Agriculture  and   the   Future 

Farmers  are  intensely  interested  in  the  position  which  this 
basic  industry  will  occupy  during  the  post-war  years.  Canada's 
needs  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter  may  be  predicted  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  such  demands  could  not  absorb  the  average 
yield.  Prediction  of  foreign  trade  involves  too  many  factors  to 
admit  of  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  While  a  number  of  new 
synthetic  products  processed  from  agricultural  byproducts  such  as 
protein  paints,  synthetic  fibres,  etc.,  are  on  the  market  it  is  too 
early  to  predict  either  their  relative  importance  or  the  amount  of 
farm  products  which  will  be  needed  to  produce  them. 

Certain  trends  have  been  noted  such  as  that  towards  larger 
farms,  mechanization  of  work,  co-operative  marketing  and 
modernization  of  the  farmstead.  In  1941  there  were  more  Ontario 
farms  reporting  automobiles,  and  telephones,  37  per  cent  and  70 
per  cent  respectively,  than  in  the  other  provinces.  British  Co- 
lumbia led  in  percentages  with  radios,  69  per  cent,  and  electricity, 
36  per  cent,  Quebec  had  the  smallest  percentage  of  farms  with 
automobiles,  24  per  cent,  radios,  36  per  cent,  and  telephones  16 
per  cent  while  the  Prairie  Provinces  reported  electricity  on  but 
6  per  cent  of  the  farms.  These  data  indicate  some  degree  of 
modernization  and  point  to  the  direction  in  which  progress  will 
be  made.  Agriculture  has  made  relatively  little  use  of  electricity 
so  far  except  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia.  Post-war  plans 
in  most  of  the  provinces  call  for  considerable  expansion  of  power 
lines.  This  is  expected  to  result  in  extensive  use  of  power  in 
dairying,  poultry  production,  and  such. 

Despite  the  trend  towards  larger  farms,  on  the  average  there 
is  also  noticeable  an  increase  in  the  number  of  speciality  farms 
producing  for  a  specific  market.  Increased  urban  settlement 
should  increase  the  market  for  a  limited  number  of  such  holdings 
most  of  which  will  be  located  near  metropolitan  areas.  There  is 
also  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of  fur  farms,  etc., 
which  however,  will  be  located  near  a  suitable  food  supply. 


MANUFACTURE 

Manufacture  in  Canada  ranges  from  the  production  of  articles 
in  basement  or  attic  workshop  to  mass  production  in  large 
factories  and  custom  production  of  locomotive  or  battleship — 
from  one-man  establishments  operated  in  spare  time  to  Leviathan 
corporations  operated  continuously. 

Pumping  oil  cans,  made  in  a  small  shop  in  a  Saskatchewan 
village  are  on  sale  in  hardware  stores  across  the  Dominion.  Hand- 
made fishing  spoons  from  another  Saskatchewan  village  are  the 
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pride  of  anglers  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  These  are  but  two 
examples  of  mechanical  devices  which  have  proven  somewhat 
lucrative  and  efficient  and  are  manufactured  in  rather  unexpected 
quarters.  For  it  is  not  on  the  Prairies  where  one  finds  Canada's 
manufacturers  but  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  where  82  per  cent  of 
the  industrial  capital  was  employed  in  1941.  Here  too,  manu- 
facture ranges  from  the  manual  weaving  of  rugs  and  wood 
carvings  to  giant  turbines  and  acres  of  factories  containing  miles 
of  conveyer  belts  producing  thousands  of  articles  in  unbelievably 
short  time. 

The  Maritimes  have  also  done  a  certain  amount  of  manu- 
facturing. In  part  this  was  determined  by  their  location  on  the 
sea,  in  part  by  the  fact  that  they  began  manufacturing  for  their 
home  market  before  transportation  was  as  efficient  as  today. 
Similarly  British  Columbia  being  somewhat  isolated  by  mountains 
began  manufacturing  early  in  her  history.  She  found  her  market 
somewhat  limited  but  has  progressed  in  ship  building,  manu- 
facture of  articles  from  wood  and  the  canning  of  fish,  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Manufacture  in  Canada  has  had  two  chief  aims.  The  first 
is  directed  towards  domestic  requirements.  Here  is  found  a  com- 
paratively small,  though  slowly  expanding  market.  This  expansion 
should  continue  so  long  as  the  population  continues  to  increase, 
the  level  of  living  continues  to  rise,  transportation  is  being  im- 
proved and  the  range  of  goods  is  widened. 

The  second  aim  is  directed  to  the  expansion  of  goods  processed 
for  export.  The  processing  of  native  products  began  in  early 
times  with  the  main  raw  materials  fish,  furs,  and  timber.  The 
preparation  of  farm  products  began  somewhat  later  but  has 
gradually  increased  while  the  building  of  ships  which  began  in 
the  day  of  sailing  vessels,  was  rapidly  accelerated  during  the 
second  world  war. 

A  special  phase  of  processing  consists  in  the  preparation  of 
marketable  goods  from  imported  raw  materials  not  indigenous  to 
Canada.  It  has  always  been  necessary  for  Canada  to  import 
certain  raw  materials  ranging  from  coconuts,  coffee  beans  and 
rubber  from  the  plantations  to  fine,  woven  dress  goods. 

While  in  all  such  production  there  is  a  tendency  for  manu- 
facture to  be  further  removed  from  the  primary  industries,  for 
some  time  to  come  the  largest  manufacturing  industries  will  be 
based  on  such  natural  resources  as  minerals,  forests  and  fertile 
lands  while  cheap  waterpower  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  keeping  costs  down  whenever  Canada  must  compete  in 
the  world  market. 
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Canada  received  an  impetus  to  increase  manufacture  during 
the  First  World  War.  Goods  were  cut  off  from  Europe,  costs  rose 
and  the  Canadian  manufacturer  tried  to  meet  the  demand. 
Factory  methods  became  more  specialized  and  a  high  degree  of 
administrative  and  mechanical  efficiency  was  attained.  A  number 
of  factors  influenced  the  course  of  manufacture  in  the  inter-war 
period.  Instalment  buying  probably  helped  put  off  the  day  of 
settlement  but  later  added  to  the  depth  of  the  depression.  Yearly 
models  in  wearing  apparel  and  automobiles  influenced  the  market 
somewhat,  while  concentration  on  new  and  more  effective  adver- 
tising was  a  potent  inffluence.  This  may  be  recognized  by  a  com- 
parison of  advertising  methods  of  fifty  years  ago  which  were 
generally  confined  to  posters  and  announcements  in  magazines, 
with  modern  methods  which  include  radio  advertising,  neon  signs, 
and  very  attractive  newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements. 
Competition  was  keen  during  this  period  with  the  result  that 
efficiency  increased  and  production  methods  were  streamlined. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Canada's  manufacturing 
capacity  increased  tremendously.  Utilizing  this  diversified 
expanded  development  in  the  production  of  civilian  goods  is 
complicating  post-war  readjustment  in  industry  and  will  probably 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  our  ways  of  living  and  thinking. 

Some  idea  of  this  expansion  in  manufacture  may  be  grasped 
from  the  realization  that  the  physical  volume  increased  50  per 
cent  from  1923  to  1929,  and  about  35  per  cent  of  that  increase  was 
either  absorbed  in  capital  equipment  or  served  to  increase  the  level 
of  living.  From  1929  to  1939  the  increase  was  but  8  per  cent  while 
the  increase  during  the  next  few  years,  1939  to  1943,  was  about 
69  per  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  war  production  which 
absorbed  much  more  than  the  increase  noted.  In  fact  during  1943, 
the  peak  of  war  production,  64  per  cent  of  the  total  productive 
capacity  was  used  for  war  purposes. 

Each  pair  of  hands  is  now  assisted  by  a  greater  number  of 
horsepower  in  mechanical  equipment  than  ever  before.  This 
additional  capital  equipment  cannot  be  measured  accurately  by 
comparing  capital  investment  as  this  would  take  into  consideration 
technological  improvements  in  the  machines  or  other  changes  in 
value.  Nevertheless  capital  invested  per  employee  is  some  measure 
of  the  degree  of  mechanization  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
industry. 

In  the  United  States  where  mechanization  has  advanced 
further,  on  the  average,  than  in  Canada  The  Conference  Board 
reported  the  following : 

"The  aggregate  output  of    the    nation's    factories    expanded 
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nearly  fourfold  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  1939  and  as  a 
result  of  the  'impossible'  war  demands,  production  in  1943  marked 
a  level  almost  nine  times  greater  than  in  1899  .  .  .  From  1900-1943 
the  number  of  workers  increased  only  about  150  per  cent  while 
output  gained  more  than  700  per  cent  .  .  .  However  this  measure 
of  labour  productivity  .  .  .  does  not  take  account  of  the  decline  in 
the  length  of  the  work  week.  On  a  man-hour  basis,  productivity 
increased  300  per  cent  in  the  four  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century". 

In  Canada  since  1915  investment  has  almost  tripled  and  the 
average  investment  per  wage-earner  has  increased.  Similiarly  the 
cost  of  materials  used  has  more  than  doubled  for  each  establish- 
ment. To  offset  such  increases  values,  added  in  manufacture  per 
employee  have  increased  proportionately.  This  has  been  possible 
in  part  because  of  an  increase  of  two  or  three  times  in  the  power 
now  employed,  in  part  to  more  efficient  methods. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  increases  went  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  which  was,  however, 
upset  by  the  Second  World  War.  In  1932,  the  work  week  was 
48.9  hours  but  by  1939  it  had  dropped  to  47.2  hours.  Then  hours 
increased  to  50.5  but  mainly  to  meet  the  war  needs  and  this 
increase  was  to  a  great  extent  attributable  to  overtime. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  in  manufacture  during  war  years 
may  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  of  1939  and  1942  values  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  increase  was  from  $1,531,100,000  in  1939 
to  $3,310,000,000  in  1942  an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  The  advance 
in  prices  as  measured  by  index  numbers  could  account  for  only  a 
relatively  small  part  of  this;  the  rise  mainly  represents  an 
expansion  in  volume. 

The  greatest  expansion  was  registered  in  iron  and  steel 
where  an  increase  of  292  per  cent  was  registered.  Chemical  pro- 
ducts increased  by  184  per  cent  and  non-ferrous  metals  128  per 
cent.  These  were  followed  by  the  miscellaneous  group  with  an 
increase  of  92  per  cent,  wood  and  paper  products  88  per  cent, 
animal  products  65  per  cent,  non-metallic  mineral  products  65 
per  cent,  and  vegetable  products  36  per  cent.  Control  orders, 
material  shortages  and  war  needs  had  determined  the  relative 
increases  in  the  various  groups  with  the  result  that  there  is  little 
correspondence  between  war  production  and  goods  required  for 
home  consumption.  As  a  result  considerable  adjustment  will  be 
necessary  and  already  considerable  retooling  and  readjustment  has 
taken  place.  At  the  peak  of  production  manufacture  drew  workers 
from  most  other  industries.  Many  of  these  will  probably  have  to 
return  to  their  former  occupations  or  seek  work  elsewhere. 
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Wages  and   Salaries   in   Manufacture 

In  1942,  of  the  1,152,091  employees  of  the  27,862  establish- 
ments listed  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  15.4  per  cent 
classed  as  salaried  employees  received  19.9  per  cent  and  84.6  per 
cent  classed  as  wage-earners  received  80.1  per  cent  of  the  total  paid 
out  in  salary  and  wages.  The  average  salary,  $1,890,  was  8.2  per 
cent  above  the  1939  figure.  The  average  wage  was  $1,383  or  41.8  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1939.  Salaries  were  highest  in  Ontario, 
followed  closely  by  Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  Wages  were 
highest  in  British  Columbia  followed  by  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova 
Scotia,  Alberta,  Quebec,  etc. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Construction  is  particularly  sensitive  to  economic  influences, 
many  of  which  are  really  psychological  in  origin.  During  boom 
times  factories  and  houses  are  erected  and  public  works  con- 
structed; during  times  of  recession  there  is  general  retrenchment. 

Most  villages,  towns  and  cities  have  grown  haphazardly 
without  much  planning  and  most  of  them  at  some  time  or  other 
have  experienced  a  building  boom  with  sections  subdivided  con- 
siderably beyond  the  town  limits,  a  few  decrepit  foundations  and 
a  few  scattered  dwellings  on  the  outskirts  to  commemorate  the 
unjustified  optimism.  In  other  ways  too,  towns  and  villages  have 
had  their  ups  and  downs.  When  cars  and  trucks  replaced  horses 
there  was  little  demand  for  services  formerly  furnished  by  many 
villages  and  towns,  and  they  shrunk  while  other  towns  and  cities 
absorbed  the  extra  business.  Industries  too  have  flourished, 
shrunk  and  disappeared,  leaving  ghost  towns  or  desolate  sections. 
Within  the  cities  prospering  families  have  kept  moving  away  from 
the  central  industrial  core  to  form  newer  residential  sections  as 
the  city  expanded.  The  "best"  residential  sections  kept  ahead  of 
shops  and  offices,  while  boarding  and  rooming  housekeepers  took 
possession  of  the  old  properties.  Little  shops  were  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  larger  many-storied  buildings  which  could  afford  to 
pay  more  taxes.    Such  was  the  growth  of  many  a  city. 

Such  growth  is,  however,  spasmodic  and  somewhat  haphazard. 
Such  a  lack  of  organization  and  long-time  planning  has  resulted 
in  construction  being  one  of  the  worst  offenders  among  industries 
causing  unemployment,  aggravating  depressions  or  encouraging 
wanton  spending.  The  workers  themselves  in  some  of  the  trade 
groups,  carpenters,  masons,  etc.,  have  formed  unions  in  an  attempt 
to  stabilize  wages  at  a  high  level.  Their  efforts  have  met  with 
some  success  in  maintaining  wage  levels  but  have  failed  to  control 
employment. 
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Behind  much  of  the  public  and  private  building  has  been  the 
conviction  that  Canada  was  a  young,  vigorous  nations  which  would 
grow  to  use  many  large-scale  items  which  could  not  pay  their  way 
at  first.  Canadian  railways,  for  example,  were  built  with  such 
long-time  view. 

During  the  long  depression  of  the  thirties  construction  was 
harder  hit  than  most  industries.  Few  new  houses  were  erected 
and  those  already  constructed  were  not  kept  in  a  state  of  repair. 
Families  moved  off  farms  and  crowded  into  rooms  in  cities,  while 
other  families  in  the  cities  doubled  up  in  smaller  quarters.  In 
1933,  despite  a  larger  population,  construction  dropped  lower  than 
at  any  point  recorded  since  1910. 

From  1934  on,  the  Federal  government  decided  to  encourage 
private  building.  To  effect  this  the  National  Housing  Act  was 
passed,  under  which  the  government  guaranteed  the  risk  of  such 
lending  institutions  as  insurance  companies  which  would  loan 
monies  to  householders  at  a  specific  rate  of  interest  for  periods 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  years.  Further  provision  was  made  under 
the  Home  Improvement  Plan  to  encourage  owners  who  needed  help 
in  financing  improvements  on  their  properties.  These  loans  were 
continued  until  the  war  began  and  construction  was  directed  to 
meet  war  needs.  Limitations  were  then  placed  on  construction 
under  the  N.H.A.  although  loans  were  recommended  where  con- 
struction appeared  necessary.  By  1945  it  was  felt  that  more 
attention  could  be  directed  towards  necessary  civilian  construction 
needs.  The  N.H.A.  was  altered  to  allow  for  larger  loans,  lower 
interest  and  longer  periods  to  encourage  those  who  were  in  a 
somewhat  lower  income  bracket  than  those  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  building  loans  before  1945.  War  time  restrictions 
on  materials,  etc.,  have  been  lifted  as  soon  as  it  was  felt  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Trade  has  been  described  as  the  lifeblood  of  a  nation.  Modern 
economic  civilization  depends  on  the  availability  and  exchange  of 
commodities.  Poorly  regulated  trade,  with  all  that  it  involves, 
may  be  instrumental  in  causing  wars  while  properly  regulated 
trade  aids  in  providing  work  and  a  fair  level  of  living  for  all. 
Basically,  trade  depends  on  supply  and  demand  but  both  of  these 
are  results  from  innumerable  interacting  forces.  Supply  may 
entail  possession  of  natural  resources,  making  of  these  available 
on  the  market,  processing  them  when  necessary,  transportation, 
etc.  Economic  demand  is  a  function  of  the  country's  natural 
wealth,  shortages,  degree  of  industrialization,  level  of  living,  tariff 
regulation,  advertising,  and  such.     All,  or  any  of  these  factors 
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may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or  nullified  by  such  other  factors 
as  war,  prolonged  drought,  etc. 

During  war  years  the  structure  of  world  trade  was  altered  to 
take  account  of  such  factors  as  losses  by  submarine,  shortages, 
restricted  trading  areas,  increased  war  demands,  etc.  These  may 
make  price  pegging,  rationing,  priorities  and  various  other 
restrictions,  expedient  at  home  and  influence  trade  abroad.  During 
World  War  II  they  influenced  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  and  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canada  used 
various  expedients  to  enable  the  United  Kingdom  to  obtain  Cana- 
dian dollars  to  buy  Canada's  goods.  She  also  curtailed  civilian 
spending  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  and  sold  American 
Canadian  bonds  to  obtain  American  dollars  to  purchase  goods  for 
war  purposes.  During  the  pre-war  years  the  trade  balance  was 
adjusted  by  a  multilateral  system  of  settlement  of  trade  debts  in 
which,  for  example,  the  trade  between  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  exchange, 
tended  towards  an  equilibrium.  International  trade  in  post  war 
years  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  all  nations  of  the  world  raise 
their  standard  of  living  and  a  free  exchange  of  surpluses  can  take 
place  without  lowering  the  level  of  living  of  any  nation  or  without 
any  nation  feeling  a  need  for  going  to  war  to  obtain  more  territory, 
more  raw  commodities,  or  greater  markets. 

Canadian  trade  may  be  classified  as  internal  and  external. 
External  trade  considers  commodities  exported  from  the  country 
or  imported  into  the  country  while  internal  trade  ranges  from 
barter  and  small  shop  businesses  to  that  of  larger  wholesale  and 
retail  transactions  extending  over  much  of  Canada. 

In  1939  Canada's  imports  totalled  $751,000,000;  in  1943, 
$3,735,000,000.  In  1939  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  15.2  per 
cent,  the  United  States  66.1  per  cent  ,while  in  1943  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  7.8  per  cent  and  the  United  States  82.1  per 
cent.  For  the  same  years  her  exports  were:  $24,900,000  and  $2,- 
971,500,000  respectively  with  34.8  per  cent  going  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  38.7  per  cent  to  the  United  States.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  these  ratios  or  amounts  will  last  now  that  the  war 
is  over.  Canadian  exports  were  preponderantly  war  materials  and 
foodstuffs  in  1943  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  imports  were  for 
the  same  purpose. 


Tourist  Trade 

Trade  in  services  is  an  important  part  of  Canada's  trade 
whether  it  be  those  of  a  medical  practitioner,  railway  or  other 
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service  industry.  Outstanding  among  these  is  Canada's  tourist 
industry.  In  the  pre-war  years  this  traffic  had  developed  until  an 
estimated  $149,000,000  was  spent  annually  by  tourists  in  Canada. 
The  war  greatly  curtailed  this  trade  which  should  expand  in  post- 
war years  with  more  and  better  roads  and  other  added  accommoda- 
tions to  attract  the  tourists.  Visitors  from  the  United  Sates 
greatly  exceeded  expectations  in  1947. 

Internal   Trade 

The  greater  part  of  Canada's  trade  consists  in  an  exchange  of 
products  and  providing  goods  and  services  for  consumption  or  use 
by  a  population  of  eleven  and  one-half  million  scattered  over  half 
a  continent.  Productive  operations  in  1943  contributed  an  esti- 
mated $8,700,000  to  the  national  income  which  gives  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  internal  trade  considering  exports  to  be  about 
$2,971,500,000. 

There  are  24,758  wholesale  trading  establishments  with  sales 
of  over  five  billion  dollars  employing  94,627  male  and  22,844 
female  employees  in  addition  to  the  13,656  working  proprietors. 
Those  included  9,417  wholesales  proper  together  with  agents  and 
brokers,  grain  elevators,  bulk  petroleum  tank  stations,  etc. 

A  total  of  137,331  retail  establishments  in  1941  ranging  from 
shop  to  corporation  transacted  over  $3,400,000  sales  and  employed 
some  188,500  males  and  108,500  females  in  addition  to  132,000 
working  proprietors.  Instalment  selling  accounted  for  about  9 
per  cent  of  the  transactions  while  532  chain  store  companies 
absorbed  18.7  per  cent  of  the  business.  Undoubtedly  the  total 
volume  would  have  been  considerably  greater  except  for  shortages, 
particularly  of  durable  goods. 

Service  Establishments 

There  were  49,271  service  establishments  in  1941  with  total 
receipts  of  $254,700,000.  These  included  14,529  barber  shops  and 
beauty  parlours,  1,244  motion  picture  theatres,  etc. 


SERVICE 

In  the  service  classification,  the  term  service  is  broadly  used 
to  cover  the  professional,  public,  recreational,  business  and 
personal  occupations.  The  numbers  forming  this  large  group  have 
shown  an  increase  census  by  census  although  the  proportional 
increase  in  some  cases  has  been  no  greater  than  the  increase  in 
total  population.  Such  increase  over  a  period  of  time  is  indicative 
of  an  advance  in  the  degree  of  civilization.     It  reflects,  among  a 
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number  of  contributing  factors,  greater  efficiency  in  production, 
more  leisure  time  for  activity  not  directly  connected  with  providing 
the  necessities  of  life,  a  greater  degree  of  specialization  with  fewer 
people  trying  to  do  everything  for  themselves  and  an  extension 
of  the  amenities  of  life  for  more  people.  While  certain  services 
remain  optional  or  in  the  luxury  class,  others  gradually  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  functioning  of  trade  and  commerce  or  of  a 
certain  level  of  living  which  is  generally  accepted. 

The  service  group  is  subdivided  into  four  categories;  pro- 
fessional, public,  recreational  and  personal.  Many  of  the  profes- 
sional service  occupations  require  a  high  degree  of  education  and 
ability.  Recruiting  new  members  into  such  professions  is  a  highly 
selective  process.  Certain  of  the  selective  factors  are;  necessity 
for  making  acceptable  grades  throughout  high  school  and  univer- 
sity classes;  necessity  for  financing  long  years  at  school;  physical 
requirements  in  the  case  of  medicine,  etc. ;  and  a  suitable  person- 
ality to  be  accepted  to  professional  status.  On  the  other  hand 
entrance  requirements  for  other  professions  vary  considerably  and 
may  be  easy  to  meet  from  the  standpoint  of  education,  experience, 
or  ability  as  in  some  of  the  public  service  occupations,  or  for 
certain  religious  workers.  Increase  in  percentage  in  this  group 
may  reflect  such  factors  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  university 
graduates,  a  demand  for  more  professional  service  and  a  high 
standard  of  living. 

Requirements  for  entrance  to  the  public  service  occupations 
vary  as  do  duties  performed.  Relative  increase  in  percentage 
occupied  in  public  service  probably  reflects  a  greater  degree  of 
urbanization  and  more  services  provided  to  members  of  the 
community. 

Percentage  employed  in  providing  recreational  facilities 
reflects  economic  conditions  somewhat — leisure  time  and  ready 
money  are  requisites.    Urbanization  is  also  a  factor. 

Increase  in  the  relative  proportion  employed  in  personal 
service  gives  some  index  of  urbanization,  level  of  living  and  amount 
of  leisure  time.  It  may  reflect  changes  in  our  way  of  life  such 
as  increased  percentage  of  married  women  working  outside  the 
home,  the  substitution  of  laundry,  pressing,  mending  and  other 
services  for  those  performed  formerly  by  maids,  and  changes  in 
style  and  such.  Some  indication  of  this  change  is  observed  in  the 
increased  number  of  beauty  parlours  and  barber  establishments. 

An  increase  in  this  group  may  be  expected  in  years  to  come. 
Increasingly  complicated  processes  in  production  together  with 
increased  demands  on  the  materials  to  be  used  and  parts  made 
should  provide  a  greater  demand  for  specialists  in  research  and 
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expert  technicians.  On  the  other  hand  increased  mechanization 
with  improved  equipment  will  enable  fewer  and  less  highly-skilled 
machine  operators  to  turn  out  greater  quantities  at  a  considerably 
inceased  rate  per  man-hour  in  the  primary  and  seconday  industries. 
Similarly,  transportation  has  always  been  a  limiting  factor  in 
Canada  and  much  engineering  is  needed  yet  to  improve  transporta- 
tion facilities.    The  same  applies  to  construction. 

The  number  entering  the  professions  will  probably  be  aug- 
mented by  many  returned  personnel  who  have  elected  to  continue 
their  studies.  The  majority  of  these  will  not  be  graduated  for  a 
few  years,  and  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  know  in  what  numbers  or 
from  what  courses  they  will  be  graduated  by  the  universities. 

Those  who  lack  either  opportunity  or  ability  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  professional  service  or  do  not  desire  to  work  with 
people  should  find  opportunity  for  research  in  the  social,  biological 
and  business  fields. 


Trend   in  Selected   Service  Occupations,    1921    to    1941 

Trend  of  selected  service  occupation  groups  during  the  two 
decades  from  1921  to  1941  indicate  a  considerable  increase  for 
many  of  the  service  occupations.  In  order  for  this  increase  to 
represent  an  increase  in  popularity  or  demand  it  must  be  greater 
than  the  increase  of  29  per  cent  which  occurred  in  Canadian 
population  during  that  period. 


Clerical 

The  clerical  group  is  made  up  of  accountants  and  auditors, 
bookkeepers  and  cashiers,  office  appliance  operators,  office  clerks, 
shipping  clerks  and  stenographers  and  typists.  For  the  most  part 
these  people  are  known  as  office  workers.  Their  number  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  according  to  census  data  for  both  females 
and  males.  United  States  census  figures  from  1900  to  1930 
show  a  more  rapid  rise  for  females  in  clerical  positions  than  in 
any  other  classification  and  the  increase  for  males  so  employed  is 
second  only  to  trade  for  the  same  period. 

Increase  in  this  group  has  paralleled  increase  in  business 
expansions  and  reflects  greater  specialization  of  function. 
P^urther  increase  in  numbers  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
further  expansion  and  increase  in  business  organization  and 
enterprise;  and  the  necessity  for  bookkeeping,  which  is  a  function 
of  sales  and  collection  procedure,  statistical  information,  research, 
advertising,  etc.  Well  established,  stable  firms  would  seem  to 
have  their  business  well  organized  and  maintain  a  competent 
staff  year  after  year. 
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Members  of  the  clerical  group  are  employed  in  a  wide  range 
of  industrial  organizations  practically  as  extensive  as  the  range 
of  industries  itself.  The  number  of  males  and  females  employed 
in  various  clerical  positions  in  Canadian  industries,  1931,  may  be 
discovered  from  the  bulletin  "Distribution  of  Occupations  by 
Industry,"  King's  Printer,  1938. 

Preparation  for  employment  in  this  group  varies  considerably. 
Bookkeepers  and  accountants  may  have  graduated  from  business 
college  or  university  or  have  picked  up  what  they  know  on  the 
job.  The  same  is  true  of  most  other  members  of  this  group.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  members  are  somewhat  above  average  in 
education. 

Adapted  from  Education  Bulletin,  No.  1, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commence. 
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